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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
The  Problem  and  Scope 

This  thesis  is  a survey  of  the  exceptional  children 
dealt  with  in  a private  school,  with  an  attempt  at  an  analy- 
sis between  ability  and  personality  as  measured  by  stan- 
dardized tests.  The  study  is  delimited  to  the  junior-high 
section  of  the  remedial  school  for  children  of  normal  intel- 
ligence and  is  comprised  of  eleven  girls  and  twenty-nine  boys 
who  were  accepted  as  the  result  of  referral  by  the  Judge 
Baker  Guidance  Clinic,  Family  Society,  The  Children's  Hospi- 
tal, Avon  Home,  Habit  Clinic,  The  Southard  Clinic,  Boston 
University  and  Harvard  University  Educational  Clinics,  other 
private  schools,  public  schools,  psychiatrists,  and  in  some 
cases  by  the  parents  themselves. 

The  investigation  contemplates  a study  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  children  on  a standardized  test  of  intelligence, 
achievement,  a test  of  emotional  maturity,  and  a te3t  of 
social  and  personal  adjustment.  Supplementing  these  scores 
are  the  clinical  data  for  each  child  for  comparison  with 
the  test  results. 
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Justification 

A study  of  the  emotional  status  of  these  forty  educa- 
tionally retarded  children  now  in  attendance  in  a school  for 
remedial  instruction  would  indicate  whether  children  having 
such  educational  difficulties  tend  to  be  less  mature  emo- 
tionally than  children  of  similar  ages  in  a normal  population. 

School  records  and  interviews  with  school  officers  to- 
gether with  case  history  data  would  indicate  whether  these 
children  are  as  well  emotionally  adjusted  as  children  in  the 
normal  population. 

If  children  educationally  retarded,  though  normally  in- 
telligent, are  found  through  tests  to  be  emotionally  retarded, 
then  treatment  will  involve  correction  of  emotional  malad- 
justments by  helping  to  develop  more  mature  emotional  atti- 
tudes in  solving  emotional  problems. 

Materials 

The  writer  has  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  to 
use  the  scores  from  the  following  standardized  tests: 

Revised  Stanford-Blnet  Scale , Form  L 

Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Maud  A.  Merrill 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 

Stanford  Achievement  Tesjb- -Advanced  Battery  for  Grades 
7-9 

Truman  L.  Kelley,  Giles  M.  Ruch,  and  Lewis  B.  Terman 

Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

Hew  York 
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The  Pressey  Interest -Attitude  Test 
Sydney  L.  and  Luella  Pressey 
Published  by  The  Psychological  Corporation 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  New  York 

California  Test  of  Personality.  Elementary  Series, 
Grades  4-7 

Louis  Thorpe,  Willis  Clark,  and  Ernest  Tiegs 
Published  by  California  Test  Bureau 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 

Clinical  data  for  each  child  includes: 

1.  chronological  age 

2 . sex 

3.  mental  age 

4 • I • Q • 

5.  educational  age,  also  individual  subject  ages 

6.  educational  quotient 

7.  achievement  quotient 

8.  emotional  age 

9.  emotional  quotient 

10.  degree  of  educational  retardation 

Through  the  objective  data  obtained  from  the  tests  and 
other  sources  it  might  be  possible  to  determine  the  degree 
of  relationship  existing  between  ability  and  maladjustment 
in  this  particular  group  of  children. 


Terms 

It  will  be  necessary  to  define  two  statistical  terms 

used  in  the  analysis  of  the  above  data: 

A coefficient  of  correlation  is  a single  number 
that  tells  us  to  what  extent  two  things  are  related; 
to  what  extent  variations  in  the  one  go  with  varia- 
tions in  the  other. ^ 


J.  P.  Guilford,  Fundamental  Statistics  in  Psychology 
and  Education  ( New  YorlTi  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1942)7 
p.  198. 
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A critical  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  obtained  dif- 
ference to  its  standard  error. 


1Ibid.,  p.  529. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RELATED  RESEARCH 


Though  studies  to  date  have  been  limited  in  scope  and 
number,  educators  and  psychologists  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  an  emotional  factor  in  the  learning 
situation  and  particularly  in  the  failure  to  learn.  Sherman 
says : 

The  effect  of  emotions  upon  learning  has  not  been 
studied  as  extensively  as  the  effect  of  emotions  on 
social  and  personal  behavior.  Emotions  definitely  in- 
fluence the  individual's  attention,  concentration, 
perseverance  and  his  motivation.  Emotionality  at  the 
time  of  learning  has  a definite  effect  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  learning  situation.  Emotional  balance  or  im- 
balance affects  retention  of  material  learned  and  the 
ability  to  recall  and  put  to  use  that  which  he  may  have 
learned  well  previously. 

Since  the  children  whom  this  thesis  describes  have  all, 
almost  without  exception,  been  reading  referral  cases,  this 
survey  of  the  literature  in  the  field  of  emotions  and  educa- 
tional retardation  tends  to  lean  rather  strongly  towards 
studies  relative  to  reading  disabilities  and  emotional  mal- 
adjustment. There  is  a wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  emotional  maladjustments  are  the  cause  or  the  result 


Mandel  Sherman,  "Emotional  Disturbances  and  Reading 
Disability,”  in  W.  S.  Gray,  Recent  Trends  in  Reading  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press , 1939) , p.  129. 
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of  reading  failure.  Gates  reports  that: 

Specialists  in  remedial  reading  can  be  found  in 
all  the  steps  between  the  two  extremes  in  the  attitude 
of  the  role  of  personality  maladjustment  in  reading 
disability,  from  those  who  think  it  is  so  rare  that 
an  investigation  of  personality  factors  is  futile, 
to  the  other  extreme  who  consider  that  most,  if  not 
all,  disabilities  are  merely  one  symptom  of  a deep- 
seated  maladjustment.  According  to  the  first  view, 
emotional  stress  is  cured  by  teaching  the  pupil  to 
read  and  the  latter  maintains  that  a reading  defect 
is  cured  by  removal  of  the  emotional  stress. 

To  these  opinions  are  added  those  which  hold  that  emotional 

maladjustments  and  reading  defects  are  concomitants,  neither 

causing  the  other. 


Emotional  and  Personality  Maladjustment  as  a 

Causal  Factor  in  Reading  Disability 
2 

Blanchard's  report  is  concerned  with  the  emotional  at- 
titude as  a cause  of  disability  in  reading  or  arithmetic  and 
as  a barrier  to  successful  teaching.  It  is  evident  in  some 
of  her  cases  that  emotional  conditionings  may  be  the  predomi- 
nant factor  in  the  etiology.  Case  studies  showed  distinct 
blocking  in  delayed  response  and  thus  reluctance  to  attempt 
performance  when  any  test  with  figures  was  given.  Errors 
arose  out  of  mental  confusion  rather  than  from  intellectual 
capacities.  The  stimulus  "arithmetic  task"  instead  of 

'*'A.  I.  Gates,  "The  Role  of  Personality  Maladjustment  in 
Reading  Disability,"  Pedagogical  Seminary  (September,  1941), 
59:77. 

^Phyllis  Blanchard,  "Attitudes  and  Educational  Disabili- 
ties," Mental  Hygiene  (1929),  13:550-63. 
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initiating  a chain  of  intellectual  processes  leading  to  a 
solution,  set  up  emotional  reactions  of  fear  and  dislike, 
attitudes  which  then  interfered  with  orderly  thought  proc- 
esses of  association  and  memory  necessary  to  do  arithmetic 
tasks  correctly.  In  each  case  mentioned,  the  reading  dis- 
ability was  caused  by  emotional  attitudes  which  were  the  re- 
sult of  parental  influence . 

She  concludes  that 

1.  The  school  may  facilitate  or  retard  treatment  by 
providing  situations  that  will  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  feel  successful  or  by  keeping  him 
in  situations  that  increase  the  sense  of  failure. 

2.  Undoubtedly  disabilities  may  arise  from  emotional 
conditionings . 

3.  Attitudes  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  educational 
disabilities . 

4.  It  is  necessary  for  parents  and  teachers  to  under- 
stand that  criticism  and  punishment  bring  into  a 
learning  situation  an  opportunity  for  setting  up 
conditioned  responses  that  are  liable  to  produce 
educational  disability.1 

In  a later  study  of  72  cases  ranging  in  I.Q.  from  70  to 

139,  and  from  1 to  6 years  below  mental  ability  and  grade 

2 

placement,  Blanchard  mentions  that  reading  difficulties 
appear  in  many  instances  as  part  of  a more  general  difficulty 
in  achieving  normal  emotional  growth.  She  suggests  strongly 


^Ibid. , p.  563. 

2Phyllis  Blanchard,  "Reading  Difficulties  in  Relation  to 
Difficulties  of  Personality  and  Emotional  Development," 

Mental  Hygiene  (July,  1936J,  20:384-413. 
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that: 


Reading  disability  often  arises  from  some  source 
of  difficulty  in  emotional  development  and  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  accompanying  personality  or  behavior 
problems,  or  nervous  symptoms  such  as  fears,  illnesses 
without  physical  origin,  infantile  regression  and  the 
like.  In  many  cases  it  is  a disguised  expression  of 
hidden  motives  satisfying  a need  for  punishment  and 
relieving  guilt  by  exposing  the  self  to  a situation 
of  criticism  or  failure  in  school.! 

Dr.  Blanchard  does  not  believe  the  role  of  the  emotional 


factor  is  the  sole  explanation  for  reading  retardation  but 
feels  it  is  too  little  taken  into  account.  She  suggests  that 
the  emotion  precedes  and  produces  the  disability  and  cites  a 
number  of  illustrations  in  which  it  was  the  predominating 
factor . 

2 

Monroe  and  Backus  state  that  emotions  may  be  primary 
in  causing  reading  difficulty  and  present  such  causes  as: 

General  emotional  immaturity- -the  child  depends  too 
much  on  his  mother;  is  infantile  in  manner  and 
interests;  is  unaccustomed  to  taking  any  re- 
sponsibility. 

Excessive  timidity--is  too  shy  to  speak  or  enter 
group  activities. 

Predilection  against  reading--identif ies  himself 
with  those  who  dislike  to  or  cannot  read. 

Predilection  against  any  school  work. 


1Ibid. , p.  410. 

2 

M.  Monroe  and  B.  Backus,  Remedial  Reading  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1956),  p.  25. 
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According  to  Lawton:1 

It  is  in  the  study  of  the  special  subject  dis- 
abilities--the  bright  child  who  can't  spell,  read  or 
do  arithmetic--that  we  obtain  the  neatest  example  of 
how  a particular  performance  is  encased,  to  use  figura- 
tive language,  in  its  own  emotional  setting. 

2 

Keys  and  Whiteside  observed  that: 

Educational  psychologists  have  tended  to  stress 
the  negative  correlation  commonly  found  between  intel- 
ligence and  the  measurement  of  nervous  and  emotional 
instability  and  to  infer  that  psychoneurotic  traits 
must  act  as  a serious  handicap  in  school  work. 

This  is  confirmed  by  such  educators  as  Gates,  Hollingworth, 

Terman,  and  E.  L.  Thorndike. 

In  a study  made  by  Keys  and  Whiteside  of  182  children 

from  grades  6 to  8 a criterion  of  nervous  emotional  stability 

was  established  from  a composite  of  teachers'  ratings  and  the 

pupils'  own  scores  on  the  Woodworth-Cady  Questionnaire  with 

the  following  results: 

1.  There  was  a well  marked  and  reliable  tendency  for 
pupils  characterized  as  conspicuously  nervous  and 
emotional,  to  fall  far  below  the  emotionally  stable 
in  intelligence  and  school  standards. 

2.  The  children's  scores  on  the  Woodworth-Cady  Ques- 
tionnaire correlated  .53  + .036  with  the  average 
of  the  teacher  ratings.  The  scores  and  ratings 
were  converted  into  S.D.  scores.  Those  falling 
one  or  more  standard  deviations  above  the  group 
in  terms  of  this  composite  criterion  were  termed 


■^George  Lawton,  "Are  We  Ready  for  a Behavior  Quotient?" 
American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry  (October,  1938),  8:761. 

^Noel  Keys  and  G.  H.  Whiteside,  "The  Relation  of  Nervous- 
Emotional  Stability  to  Educational  Achievement,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology  (September,  1930),  21:429-441. 
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the  "emotional  group." 

3.  The  difference  in  intelligence  and  educational  status 
was  great--the  difference  being  from  4-7  times  the 

P.E. 

4.  The  nervous  children  displayed  a tendency  to  average 
more  than  one  year  retarded  in  age  grade  standards, 
nearly  two  years  lower  in  mental  and  educational  age, 
and  some  18  points  lower  in  I.Q.  than  their  more 
stable  classmates. 

2 

Tulchin  agrees  that  failure  to  learn  to  read  may  depend 
on  emotional  factors.  A child's  experience  during  the  first 
few  reading  lessons  may  be  so  charged  with  emotion  as  to 
color  all  subsequent  reactions  and  determine  his  resistance 
to  read.  His  emotional  reactions  may  even  be  determined  long 
before  any  reading  lessons  are  attempted.  General  instability, 
flighty  attention,  resistance  to  authority,  feelings  of  in- 
adequacy, infantile  behavior,  sibling  rivalry,  oversensitive- 
ness to  criticism,  and  other  emotional  factors,  singly  or  in 

combination,  interfere  with  learning. 

3 

Gates  states  that  there  is  no  single  pattern  among 
pupils  of  adequate  intelligence  that  is  characteristic  of 
reading  failure  or  disability.  Blockings  or  resistances 
arise  from  such  conditions  as  apparent  indifference  of 

^Ibid.,  p.  440. 

o 

Simon  Tulchin,  "Emotional  Factors  in  Reading  Disabili- 
ties in  Children,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  (Septem- 
ber, 1935),  26:443-454. 

A.  I.  Gates,  "The  Role  of  Personality  Maladjustment  in 
Reading  Disability,"  Pedagogical  Seminary  (September,  1941), 
59:77-83. 
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parents  and  teachers  to  the  child's  welfare  as  well  as  over- 
protection and  apparent  hostility  of  parents  and  teachers 
suggested  through  scoldings,  prediction  of  failure,  etc. 

These  are  but  a few  illustrative  situations  which  appear  to 
lead  to  emotional  tension,  feelings  of  insecurity,  anxiety, 
fear  or  resistance,  which  in  turn  lead  to  interference  with 
learning  to  read.  This  study  of  100  cases  showed  that  the 
personality  factor  was  the  cause  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
only,  though  it  was  frequently  found  to  coexist  with  a dis- 
ability. 

Jackson1  found  a positive  degree  of  relationship  between 
reading  retardation  and  20  variables  such  as  sex,  I.Q., 
grades,  physical  defects,  fears,  etc.  He  concluded  that 
personality  factors  are  definitely  related  to  reading  achieve- 
ment . 

2 

Street  reports  14  per  cent  of  school  failures  are  due 
to  personality  difficulties. 

Research  reveals  that  pupil  readiness  is  a prerequisite 
to  learning  and  that  instruction  without  it  may  produce 
permanent  negative  results.  For  effective  learning  a child 
must  be  happy,  calm,  and  secure.  Strong  emotion  tends  to 

^■Joseph  Jackson,  "Survey  of  Psychological,  Social  and 
Environmental  Differences  between  Advanced  and  Retarded  Read- 
ers," Pedagogical  Seminary  (September,  1944),  65:113-131. 

p 

F.  R.  Street,  "Factors  Related  to  Maladjustment  in 
School,”  Elementary  School  Journal  (May,  1934),  34:676-680. 
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confuse  the  thought  processes  and  to  consume  energy. 

Schindler  expresses  the  opinion  that  a fearful  child  is  fre- 
quently regarded  as  stupid  in  spite  of  a high  capacity  to 
learn.  In  a given  situation  excitement  may  severely  nullify 

readiness,  and  a persistent  feeling  of  insecurity  operates 

1 

as  a permanent  handicap  to  learning. 

An  investigation  made  by  Missildine  of  30  normally  in- 
telligent children  with  reading  difficulty  showed  that  the 
reading  disability  was  part  of  a total  disability.  One-third 
had  overtly  hostile  mothers  and  one-third  had  markedly  tense 
mothers  who  were  critical  and  coercive.  He  concluded  that 
many  children  who  did  not  respond  promptly  to  a specific 

remedial  technique  showed  symptoms  of  underlying  emotional 
2 

illness . 

From  the  psychiatric  fields  come  the  following  state- 
ments : 

Emotional  factors  count  no  less  than  intellectual 
ones  In  production  of  unrest  at  school. ^ 

Educational  retardation  may  point  to  personality 
disturbance . 4 


^A.  W.  Schindler,  "Factors  Which  Determine  Readiness  for 
Learning,"  Childhood  Education  (March,  1948),  302. 

^W.  H.  Missildine,  "The  Emotional  Background  of  30  Chil- 
dren with  Reading  Disability  with  Emphasis  on  Its  Coercive 
Elements,"  Nervous  Child  (1946),  5:236-272. 

3r.  G.  Henderson  and  D.  K.  Gillespie,  Psychiatry  of 
Childhood  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1946),  p.  615. 

^Gordon  Hamilton,  Psychotherapy  and  Child  Guidance  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1946) , p.  42. 
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Reading,  arithmetic,  and  speech  difficulties  are 
usually  signs  of  neurotic  involvement  which  not  only 
calls  for  remedial  teaching  but  also  for  therapy. 
Because  the  school  is  the  most  important  reality  for 
the  older  child,  he  tends  to  focus  his  conflicts 
there 

Retardation  is  usually  an  inhibition  of  the 
learning  process  as  a whole.  Vi/hen  this  inhibition 
is  part  of  an  unconscious  conflict,  as  in  a neurosis, 
remedial  teaching  will  not  likely  be  effective,  since 
the  underlying  neurotic  disturbance  may  not  be  reached. 

The  most  intensive  and  complete  investigation  which  has 

been  found  by  the  writer  is  that  reported  by  Helen  Robinson 

in  her  book  Why  Pupils  Fail  in  Reading.  Thirty  severely 

retarded  readers  ranging  from  6.9  to  15.3  years  of  age,  with 

Binet  I.Q.’s  of  85  to  137,  were  found  to  be  retarded  9 to 

75  months.  Over  a five-year  period,  these  childred  were 

studied  by  such  specialists  as  a psychiatrist,  pediatrician, 

social  worker,  otolarynologist , endocrinologist,  reading 

specialist,  and  an  investigator  who  acted  as  a psychologist 

and  reading  technician.  After  an  individual  examination  was 

made  by  each  specialist,  the  findings  were  pooled  and  "an 

attempt  made  to  evaluate  the  anomalies,  an  anomaly  being  a 

cause  which  on  the  basis  of  tangible  evidence  is  responsible 

for  all  or  part  of  the  reading  difficulty  exhibited  by  the 

pupil . ^ 


1Ibid. , p.  166. 

2Ibld. , p.  219. 

3Helen  Robinson,  Why  Pupils  Fail  in  Reading  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1946),  p.  1. 
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The  major  conclusions  were:1 2 

1.  Pupils  who  were  seriously  retarded  exhibited 
numerous  anomalies,  the  most  retarded  evidencing 
the  most,  and  the  least  retarded  presenting  the 
fewest . 

2.  When  the  group  of  specialists  attempted  to  evalu- 
ate the  anomalies  for  each  child,  it  appeared  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  certain  of  the  causes 
had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  reading  deficiency. 

For  example,  although  visual  anomalies  were  found 

in  73  per  cent  of  the  22  studied  most  intensively, 
in  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  it  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  reading  disability. 

3.  A number  of  factors  that  appeared  to  be  possible 
causes  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts  didn't  prove 
to  be  experimentally  so.  The  experimental  evidence 
indicated  that  certain  types  of  anomalies  operated 
more  frequently  than  others  as  causes  of  poor  prog- 
ress or  failure  in  learning.  These  were  the  social, 
visual,  and  emotional  difficulties. 

The  study  showed  that  home  and  family  relationships  were 
a very  important  cause  of  severe  reading  retardation,  a fac- 
tor which  hasn't  been  emphasized  to  the  degree  which  it 
merits.  The  emotional  maladjustments  found  to  be  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  the  reading  disability  were  closely  related  to 

2 

family  problems. 


1Ibld. , p.  220. 

2Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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Emotional  Maladjustment  as  a Result 
of  Reading  Disability 

Monroe  and  Backus,"*"  who  presented  an  idea  that  an  emo- 
tion might  be  primary  in  causing  a reading  disability,  also 
suggest  that  an  emotion  can  be  secondary  as  a result  of  read 
ing  disability,  which  in  turn  retards  reading  and  school 
progress.  Associated  or  "conditioned”  emotional  responses 
may  develop  when  reading  becomes  associated  with  punishment 
or  fear  tensions  and  negativism  result.  Monroe  and  Backus 
observed  these  reactions  resulting  from  reading  failure: 

1.  aggressive  opposition  to  reading 

2.  withdrawal- -in  truancy  or  daydreaming 

3.  compensating  mechanisms 

4.  def eatism--regards  self  as  too  dumb,  suffers  from 
feeling  of  inadequacy 

5.  hypertension--anxiety  oyer  reading,  develops  cough, 
clears  throat,  stammers^ 

g 

Preston  found  that  reading  failure  caused  not  only 
blighting  insecurity  in  the  school  world  which  gives  rise 
to  serious  maladjustment  in  the  personality  of  these  normal 
children,  but  also  an  embarrassing,  belittling  insecurity  in 
the  social  life  of  the  child  at  school  and  sometimes  at  home 

■^Monroe  and  Backus,  ojo.  cit . 

^Ibid . , p . 26. 

^Mary  Preston,  "Reading  Failure  and  the  Child's  Securi- 
ty," American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry  (April,  1940), 
10:252. 
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Her  study  was  made  of  100  children  with  an  I.Q.  range  of  90 
to  140  in  grades  2 through  10.  It  was  noted  that  their  in- 
security was  shown  by  an  increased  amount  of  disobedience, 
blankness,  forced  gaiety,  and  retreat  behind  complaints  of 
ill  health.  Preston  also  reports  the  following  attitudes 
shown  by  reading  failures  to  their  successful  associates  and 
teachers : 1 


1.  effort  to  gain  the  limelight  at  any  cost  to  offset 
the  galling  position  of  being  a subnormal  in  reading 

2.  varying  degrees  of  suspicion  and  antagonism  to  as- 
sociates 

5.  aggressive  make-up  tends  toward  increasingly  anti- 
social reactions 

4.  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  year  of  failure,  the 
submissive  tends  to  avoid  social  contacts  more  and 
more  and  to  become  shut-in  and  moody  as  inferiority 
feelings  become  deeper 

5.  gains  recognition  by  smarty,  show-off  means,  trying 
to  get  even  by  inattention,  wasting  time,  interrupt- 
ing class,  pestering,  being  bossy  and  fresh 

6.  shows  antagonism  by  being  pert,  careless,  disrespect- 
ful 

7.  tattles  if  annoyed  to  gain  a shaky  security 

8.  breaks  into  discussions  with  irrelevant  remarks 

9.  gives  wrong  answers  placidly 

10.  picks  on  girls,  pokes  boys,  plays  alone 

11.  brags,  loafs,  never  finishes  anything 

A significant  difference  was  found  between  the  failure 
and  the  control  group  in  this  study.  Three  times  as  many 


ilbid. , p . 240 . 
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of  the  controls  adapted  well  socially  while  4 times  as  many 

of  the  reading  failures  became  social  failures  as  well. 

1 

Blanchard's  clinical  studies  also  indicate  that  reading 
disabilities  play  a part  in  producing  behavior  difficulties. 
The  opinion  is  substantiated  by  the  results  of  treatment 
since  correction  of  the  reading  disability  and  substitution 
of  success  for  failure  is  usually  followed  by  a cessation 

2 

of  behavior  deviations.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Strang 
who  says  "many  emotional  aberrations  have  decreased  in  sever- 
ity simultaneously  with  the  child's  improvement  in  reading. 
These  inadequate  emotional  responses  may  be  symptoms  rather 
than  causes  of  retardation  in  reading." 

Zirbes  presents  partial  evidence  of  the  possible  charac- 
ter correlates  of  reading  failure  and  claims  that  reading 
deficiency  is  a complication  or  effect  rather  than  a first 
cause . 

4 

Gates  found  that  75  per  cent  of  the  reading  disability 
cases  showed  emotional  maladjustment  and  that  three-fourths 

■^Blanchard,  0£.  eft. 

2 

Ruth  Strang,  Problems  in  Improvement  of  Reading . 
(Lancaster,  Pa.:  Science  Press  Printing  Company,  1938),  p.196. 

3 

Laura  Zirbes,  "Some  Character  and  Personality  Problems 
of  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading,"  Childhood  Education  (December, 
1928),  5:171-176. 

4 

Gates,  op . clt . 
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of  these  were  the  accompaniment  or  result  of  the  disability. 
He  states  that  when  the  disability  is  the  result  of  failure 
per  se  it  will  usually  disappear  without  specific  treatment 
after  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read.  If  it  is  well  estab- 
lished it  may  require  specific  treatment. 

Lund  cites  an  example  of  a teacher  whose  class  was  badly 
affected  by  long  failure  in  school.  The  teacher  temporarily 
gave  up  teaching  subjects  and  "taught  them  emotionally,"  and 
by  winning  them  emotionally  through  interest  in  their  sports 
and  their  affairs  was  able  to  induce  them  to  "not  learn  to 
read"  but  "read  to  learn."  He  states: 

Failure  bears  down  with  great  force--is  deeply 
affected  by  that  attitude  of  the  class  with  whom  he 
can’t  keep  abreast,  anxiety  as  he  faces  the  future 
and  realizes  that  here’s  a situation  he  can’t  by-pass 
and  in  which  eventual  mastery  is  the  only  solution.... 
The  ego  status  suffers  when  others  advance  and  he  re- 
mains. The  disorganizing  effect  of  frustration  al- 
most entirely  a matter  of  ego  impairment.  When  a 
child  already  conscious  of  failure  has  to  besr  up 
under  ridicule,  his  natural  responses  are  to  with- 
draw from  the  situation  or  become  defiant  and  rebel- 
lious . 

Personality  traits  which  improved  with  remedial  treat- 

2 

ment  were  found  by  Kirk  to  be  daydreaming,  incorrigibility, 
shyness,  inattentiveness  and  negativism. 


^F.  H.  Lund,  "The  Dynamics  of  Behavior  and  Heading  Dif- 
ficulties," Education  (March,  1947),  67:419. 

^S.  A.  Kirk,  "The  Effects  of  Remedial  Reading  on  the 
Educational  Progress  and  Personality  Adjustment  of  High- 
Grade  Mentally  Deficient  Children, " Journal  of  Juvenile  Re  - 
search  (July,  1934),  18:140-162. 
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Sherman'1'  writes: 

A child  may  react  with  a deep  sense  of  failure 
not  only  because  he  realizes  his  inability  to  develop 
adequate  reading  efficiency  but  also  because  he  con- 
stantly has  to  face  various  social  pressures.  He  must 
deal  with  the  attitudes  of  parents  who  are  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  his  ability  to  learn,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  fellow  pupils.  He  must  deal  with  the  attitude  of 
his  teachers,  many  of  whom  do  not  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  an  inherent  reading  disability  and  an 
unwillingness  to  learn.  The  child  with  a reading  dis- 
ability must  also  deal  with  the  reactions  of  his  play- 
mates, who  certainly  do  not  understand  the  complexity 
of  a reading  problem  and  who  frequently  tend  to  cate- 
gorize the  pupil  with  a reading  disability  as  "dumb" 
or  "backward"  or  peculiar.  Thus  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  frustration  and  its  consequences  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  reading 
difficulties. 


Summary 

The  findings  and  viewpoints  of  the  studies  presented 
in  this  chapter  agree  that  an  emotional  factor  is  present 
in  many  cases  of  reading  retardation.  That  it  may  operate 
either  as  a cause  or  a result  of  the  educational  disability 
seems  evident. 


1 


Sherman, 


Q£;_Cit  . , 


p.  130. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  find  what 
relation  exists  between  achievement  and  personality  as  mea- 
sured through  the  use  of  standardized  tests.  The  group  under 
study  is  composed  of  29  boys  and  11  girls  who  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a remedial  school  because  of  retardation  in  school 
progress,  with  special  difficulty  in  the  reading  area. 

Materials 

Each  of  the  40  children,  upon  entrance  to  the  school, 
had  been  given  the  Form  L Revised  Stanford  Binet  Test  of  In- 
telligence. The  mental  ages  and  obtained  intelligence  quo- 
tients are  used  in  this  study. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Advanced  Battery,  was 
administered  by  the  school  one  month  prior  to  the  start  of 
this  investigation.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
writer  converted  the  grade  scores  into  subject  ages.  (See 
Appendix. ) 

The  California  Test  of  Personality,  Elementary  Series, 
Form  A,  was  administered  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some 
objective  data  relative  to  the  social  and  personal  adjustment 
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of  the  group.  The  raw  scores  were  converted  into  percentile 
ratings  and  an  indi\*idual  profile  made  for  each  pupil.  A 
complete  description  as  well  as  a copy  of  the  test  may  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  pages  69-71. 

To  supplement  the  findings  of  the  California  test,  the 
Pressey  Interest-Attitude  Test  was  given.  This  test  is  de- 
signed to  indicate  emotional  maturity.  As  may  be  seen  on 
pages  62,62  of  the  Appendix,  the  raw  scores  were  tabulated, 
and  from  the  composite,  a derived  emotional  age  and  emotional 
quotient  were  found.  The  test,  together  with  a complete  de- 
scription of  it,  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  66-69  . 

The  findings  on  all  tests  were  tabulated  separately  for 
the  boys  and  girls.  For  all  totals  and  subtotals,  the  mean, 
standard  deviation,  and  error  of  the  mean  was  computed. 

Procedures 

The  two  personality  tests  were  administered  in  small 
groups  ranging  from  four  to  eight  pupils.  To  avoid  any  con- 
fusions resulting  from  reading  difficulties,  both  tests  were 
read  to  the  group.  The  directions  given  were  those  included 
within  the  tests.  The  Pressey  test  consumed  about  30  minutes 
for  each  group  and  the  California  test  was  completed  within 


45  minutes. 
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Statistical  Procedures 


Coefficient  of  Correlation 

To  find  the  degree  of  agreement  between  the  California 
Test  of  Personality  and  the  Pressey  Interest-Attitude  Test, 
the  coefficient  of  correlation  was  found,  using  the  Pearson 
Product -Moment  formula:1 


1 *y 

r = N - cx  cy 
ifx  <ry 


The  probable  error  was  determined  by  the  following  formula: 

P.E.r  = .6745  (1  - r2 3 4) 

yir 

Critical  Ratio 

In  order  to  determine  the  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  subject  ages,  C.A.,  M.A.,  and  emotional  ages,  the 
critical  ratio  was  computed,  using  the  following  formula: 


C.R.  =.  M-^  - Mg 


Difference 

The  formula  for  the  standard  error  of  the  difference  is: 


M1  - M2  - V*  2“l  - 


A 


Herbert  Sorenson,  Statistics  for  Students  of  Psychology 
and  Education  (New  York:  Mc&raw-l4ill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1936), 
p.  328. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4Ibid. 
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The  meaning  of  "statistically  significant": 

Whenever  the  chances  are  very  great  (about  99  in 
100)  that  the  true  difference  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  obtained  difference,  we  may  say  that  the  obtained 
difference  is  "statistically  signif leant It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  a statistically  significant  ob- 
tained difference  indicates  that  it  is  not  entirely  due 
to  chance  fluctuations  in  random  sampling,  but  it  does 
not  indicate  what  does  account  for  the  difference. 

When  a difference  is  three  times  its  standard  error,  or 
its  critical  ratio  is  5 or  over,  it  may  be  said  to  be  sig- 
nificant. For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a critical  ratio 
of  3.00  is  considered  statistically  significant.  The  level 
is  such  that  the  chances  are  369  to  1 that  this  represents  a 
true  difference. 


^E.  F.  Lindquist,  A First  Course  in  Statistics  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1938),  pp.  122,  123. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


This  study  is  an  attempt  to  describe  a group  of  40 
children  enrolled  in  the  junior-high  section  of  a remedial 
school,  and  to  find  the  relationship  between  their  test 
scores,  ages,  ability,  and  personality;  the  extent  of  the 
educational  retardation  and  the  possible  existence  of  emo- 
tional retardation. 

The  data  was  analyzed  to  find  the  differences  in: 

1.  Individual  achievement  in  terms  of  subject  ages  of 

the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  for  the  following  areas: 

Paragraph  Meaning 
Word  Meaning 
Arithmetic  Fundamentals 
Arithmetic  Problems 
Spelling 
Language 

Social  Studies  I 
Social  Studies  II 
Science 

2.  Individual  subtest  and  total  test  scores  of  the 
Pressey  Interest-Attitude  Test  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
an  "emotional  age”  and  quotient  derived  from  these 
areas : 

Test  I.  Ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong 
Test  II.  Anxieties  and  Worries 
Test  III . Interests 
Test  IV.  Admirations 

- 24  - 
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3.  Individual  percentile  ratings  and  individual  profiles 
for  the  subtests  and  total  test  of  each  section  of 
the  California  Test  of  Personality  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  degree  of  adjustment  in  these  areas: 

A.  Self  Adjustment 

a.  Self  Reliance 

b.  Sense  of  Personal  Worth 

c.  Sense  of  Personal  Freedom 

d.  Feeling  of  Belonging 

e.  Withdrawing  Tendencies  (Freedom  from) 

f.  Nervous  Symptoms  (Freedom  from) 

B.  Social  Adjustment 

a.  Social  Standards 

b.  Social  Skills 

c.  Anti-Social  Tendencies  (Freedom  from) 

d.  Family  Relations 

e.  School  Relations 

f.  Community  Relations 

Total  Adjustment 

4.  Correlations  between  the  raw  scores  of  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the: 

A.  The  Pressey  test  and  California  Test  of  Social 
Adjustment 

B.  The  Pressey  test  and  California  Test  of  Personal 
Adjustment 

C.  The  Pressey  test  and  the  achievement  quotient 

D.  The  California  Test  of  Social  Adjustment  and 
the  achievement  quotient 

E.  The  California  Test  of  Personal  Adjustment  and 
the  achievement  quotient 

5.  Critical  ratios  between: 

A.  The  C.A.  and  the  nine  subject  ages  of  the  Stan- 
ford Test 

B.  The  M.A.  and  the  nine  subject  ages  of  the  Stan- 
ford Test 

C.  The  emotional  age  and  the  nine  subject  ages  of 
the  Stanford  Test 

D.  The  emotional  age  and  C.A. 
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E.  The  emotional  age  and  M.A. 

F.  The  percentile  means  of  the  California  Test  of 
Self  Adjustment 

G.  The  percentile  means  of  the  California  Test  of 
Social  Adjustment 

H.  Sex  differences  in  C.A.,  M.A.,  Ed. A.,  Emot.Ages 


TABLE  1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  C.A.  FOR  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


Age 

Boys 

Girls 

18-18-11 

1 

17-17-11 

1 

1 

16-16-11 

3 

2 

15-15-11 

7 

2 

14-14-11 

4 

3 

13-13-11 

8 

2 

12-12-11 

4 

1 

11  — 11-11 

1 

Mean 

14-8 

14-10 

S.D. 

19.67 

19.24 

S.E. 

m 

3.65 

5.80 

These  data  show  that  the  chronological  ages  for  the  boys 
range  from  11  to  18  years  and  11  months  with  a mean  of  14 
years  8 months.  A standard  deviation  of  19.67  indicates  that 
68  per  cent  of  the  boys  have  a C.A.  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  16-3. 

The  C.A.  range  for  the  girls  is  from  12  to  17  years  and 
11  months  with  a mean  of  14  years  10  months.  Sixty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  girls  have  a chronological  age  between  13-2 
and  16-5  years. 
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TABLE  2 


27 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  I.Q.  OF  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


I.Q. 

Boys 

Girls 

115-120 

2 

110-114 

1 

105-109 

7 

100-104 

1 

1 

95-99 

6 

3 

90-94 

5 

1 

85-89 

3 

1 

80-84 

4 

3 

75-79 

1 

70-74 

1 

Mean 

98 

88 

S.D. 

10.34 

10.4 

S.E. 

m 

1.92 

3.13 

This  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  intelligence 
quotients  to  be  found  within  this  group  of  29  boys  and  11 
girls.  The  boys’  I.Q.  range  is  from  80  to  120  with  a mean 
of  98.  For  the  girls  there  is  a spread  of  74  to  104  with  a 
mean  I.Q.  of  88. 

The  standard  deviation  shows  that  68  per  cent  of  boys 
have  an  I.Q.  between  87  and  108,  and  that  68  per  cent  of  the 
girls  have  an  I.Q.  between  77  and  98.  With  the  exception  of 
two  girls  (I.Q.  71,  77)  the  entire  group  range  indicates  a 
spread  from  low  normal  through  superior  intelligence.  This 
compares  favorably  with  the  findings  of  other  studies  of 
retarded  readers.  Witty  and  Kopel1  report  that  90  per  cent 

IPaul  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  Reading  an  Educative  Process 
(Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1939),  p.  228. 
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had  an  I.Q.  range  of  80-110,  Preston  found  a distribution 

2 

of  90-140  in  100  cases,  and  Blanchard  mentions  that  of  73 
cases,  one-half  ranged  from  90-109,  one-third  from  110-139, 
and  the  rest  from  70-89. 


TABLE  3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRESSEY  EMOTIONAL  AGES& 


FOR  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


Emotional  Ages 

Boys 

Girls 

16- -16-6 

2 

15-6--16 

1 

15--15-6 

3 

1 

14-6--15 

2 

0 

14- -14-6 

3 

0 

13-6--14 

0 

0 

13- -13-6 

1 

3 

12-6--13 

1 

0 

12--12-6 

4 

1 

11-6--12 

5 

1 

11--11-6 

5 

3 

10-6--11 

2 

1 

11--10-6 

0 

1 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

12-11 

22.45 

4.17 

12-0 

17.72 

5.34 

aSee  Appendix,  Table  22,  pages  62-63 


The  table  shows  that  the  boys'  emotional  ages  are  dis- 
tributed from  10-6  to  16-6  years  with  a mean  of  12-11.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  fall  between  the  ages  of  11-0  and 


"^Preston,  0£.  clt.  , p.  240. 
o 

Blanchard,  ££.  clt . , p.  385. 
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14-9  years. 

The  emotional  age  of  the  girls  ranges  from  10-0  to  15-6 
years  with  a mean  of  12  years.  A standard  deviation  of  17.72 
shows  that  68  per  cent  of  their  emotional  ages  are  between 
11-5  and  14-7  years. 


TABLE  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRESSEY  EMOTIONAL  QUOTIENTSa 
FOR  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


Emotional  Quotients 

Boys 

Girls 

120-125 

1 

115-119 

1 

110-114 

1 

105-109 

1 

100-104 

1 

95-99 

4 

2 

90-94 

6 

1 

85-89 

3 

2 

80-84 

6 

1 

75-79 

2 

3 

70-74 

1 

0 

65-69 

2 

0 

60-64 

0 

2 

Mean 

90 

81 

S.D. 

13.22 

12.08 

S.E. 

2.46 

3.65 

m 

aSee  Appendix,  Table  22,  pages  62-63 


This  table  shows  emotional  quotients  ranging  from  65  to 
125  with  a mean  of  90  for  the  boys.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  boys'  quotients  occur  between  77  and  103. 
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For  the  girls  there  is  a range  of  60-99  with  a mean 
emotional  quotient  of  81.  As  shown  by  the  standard  deviation, 
68  per  cent  of  the  girls'  quotients  are  found  between  69-93. 


TABLE  5 

A COMPARISON  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
RETARDATION  WITH  THE  EMOTIONAL  QUOTIENT 


Educational 
Retardation 
(months ) 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Emot . 
Quot . 

Number 

l 

Emot . 
Quot . 

84-95 

0 

0 

2 

61 

72-83 

4 

82 

0 

0 

60-71 

2 

89 

0 

0 

48-59 

7 

90 

3 

79 

36-47 

7 

93 

3 

80 

24-35 

7 

85 

3 

96 

12-23 

1 

114 

0 

0 

0-11 

1 

91 

0 

0 

Mean 

45 

90 

50 

81 

S.D. 

16.31 

13.22 

20.01 

12.08 

S-E-m 

m 

3.28 

2.46 

6.03 

3.65 

Table  5 shows  a retardation  for  the  boys  ranging  from 
less  than  11  months  through  83  with  a mean  of  45  months.  The 
S.D.  indicates  that  68  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  retarded  from 
28  to  61  months.  The  boys'  emotional  quotients  have  a range 
of  from  82-114  points  with  a mean  of  90.  Sixty-eight  per 
cent  of  these  boys'  emotional  quotients,  as  indicated  by 
the  S.D.,  lie  between  76  and  103. 
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The  girls,  as  shown  by  this  table,  have  an  educational 
retardation  ranging  from  less  than  24  months  to  95  with  a 
mean  of  50.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  girls  show  a re- 
tardation of  29  to  70  months.  The  emotional  quotient  of  the 
girls  has  a distribution  of  61  to  96  points  with  a mean  of 
81.  The  standard  deviation  of  12.08  would  indicate  that  68 
per  cent  of  these  emotional  quotients  lie  between  68  and  93. 

Beginning  with  the  third  year  of  retardation,  the  table 
shows  a progressive  decrease  in  the  emotional  quotient  for 
both  the  boys  and  girls. 


TABLE  6 

PRESSEY-INTEREST  ATTITUDE  TEST  RESULTS  FOR 
29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


Test  I 

light  and 
Wrong 

Test  II 
Worries 

Test  III 
Interests 

Test  IV 

Admira- 

tions 

Total 

DerivedEmot 
Emot . Quot 
Age 

Boys 

Mean 

41 

38 

33 

6.6 

111 

12-11 

90 

S.D. 

13.12 

22.78 

13.86 

11.75 

42.29 

22.45 

13J22 

S.E.m 

2.44 

4.23 

2.57 

2.18 

7.85 

4.16 

£46 

Age 

Level 

12 

12 

11 

14 

12 

Girls 


Mean 

45 

60 

16 

11 

134 

12 

81 

S.D. 

11.49 

22.59 

7.35 

10.36 

32.64 

17.72 

1£08 

S.E. 

IT 

3.46 

6.81 

2.12 

3.12 

9.84 

5.34 

3.65 

Age 

Level 

11 

10 

— 

14 

13 

12 
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Table  6 shows  the  raw  scores  obtained  on  the  Pressey 
Interest-Attitude  Test  for  the  29  boys  and  11  girls.  Low 
scores  indicate  maturity.  On  Test  I 68  per  cent  of  the  boys 
obtained  scores  from  27.88  to  54.12  with  a mean  of  41,  which, 
compared  with  the  Pressey  norms,  is  equivalent  to  the  twelve- 
year-old's  conception  of  right  and  wrong.  Sixty-eight  per 
cent  of  Test  II  scores  fell  between  15.22  and  60.78  with  a 
mean  of  38,  corresponding  to  a twelve-year-old  level  of  wor- 
ries. Test  III  with  its  mean  of  33,  and  a deviation  from 
19.14  to  46.86  for  68  per  cent  of  the  cases,  is  interpreted 
through  the  norms  to  show  interests  equal  to  those  of  eleven- 
year-old  boys.  A low  mean  score  between  of  6.6  for  Test  IV 
shows  that  68  per  cent  of  the  boys  earned  a score  between 
-5.15  and  18.35,  thus  indicating  an  average  maturity  of  14 
years  in  the  choice  of  people  and  traits  admired.  The  mean 
emotional  age  derived  from  the  total  test  is  12-11,  with  a 
mean  quotient  of  90. 

On  Test  I the  girls  obtained  a raw  score  of  33.51  to 
56.49  with  a mean  of  45.  The  girls'  age  norms  indicate  that 
the  mean  score  is  equal  to  an  age  of  11.  Test  II  shows  68 
per  cent  of  the  scores  falling  between  37.41  and  82.59.  A 
mean  of  60  is  equivalent  to  an  age  of  10  in  the  matter  of 
worries  and  anxieties.  On  Test  III  68  per  cent  of  the  girls 
earned  a raw  score  of  8.65  to  23.25  with  a mean  of  16.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  interests  shown  by  fourteen-year-old 
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girls.  Test  IV,  with  a mean  of  11,  shows  that  68  per  cent 
of  the  girls  scored  between  1 and  11.36  points.  The  mean 
score  for  Test  IV  equals  that  of  the  average  thirteen-year- 
old  girl  in  traits  admired.  An  emotional  age  of  12  and  a 
quotient  of  81  was  obtained. 

TABLE  7 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THE  CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY 


AND  THE  PRESSEY  INTEREST -ATTITUDE  TEST 


Paired  Items 

Correlations  and  P.E.p 

Boys 

Girls 

Pressey  Test  and  California 
Social  Adjustment 

.34  ♦ .11 

.15  + .19 

Pressey  Test  and  California 
Self  Adjustment 

.19  ± .12 

.19  ± .195 

The  correlations  between  these  two  tests  are  positive  but 
low,  indicating  that  they  do  not  measure  the  same  variables. 

TABLE  8 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  QUOTIENT  AND  THE 
PRESSEY  TEST;  AND  BETWEEN  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  QUOTIENT 


AND  THE  CALIFORNIA  TEST 


Paired  Items 

Correlations  and  P.E.r 

Boys 

Girls 

Pressey  Test  and  Achieve- 
ment Quotient 

.26  + .11 

.42  4-  .16 

California  Social  Adjustment 

and  Achievement  Quotient 

.14  + .12 

.11  4-  .20 

California  Self  Adjustment 
and  Achievement  Quotient 

.05  ± .12 

.41  ± .17 
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The  Pressey  test  shows  more  agreement  with  the  achieve- 
ment quotient  though  the  size  of  the  P.E.  indicates  that 
these  correlations  may  not  be  considered  very  valid. 

TABLE  9 

CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  C.A.  AND  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT 


SUBJECT  AGES  OF  29  BOYS 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 

M1  Mg 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

C.A. 

Par .Mean . 

14-8 

10-5 

19.67 

15.95 

3.65 

2.59 

51 

4.47 

11.41 

C.A. 

Word  Mean. 

14-8 

11-1 

19.67 

22.78 

3.65 

4.23 

43 

5.57 

7.90 

C.A. 

Arith.Fund. 

14-8 

11-0 

19.67 

16.40 

3.65 

3.05 

44 

. . 

4.80 

9.17 

C.A. 

Arith.Prob. 

14-8 

11-11 

19.67 

15.17 

3.65 

2.83 

33 

4.58 

. 

7.21 

C.A. 

Spell. 

14-8 

10-5 

19.67 

21.84 

3.65 

4.08 

51 

5.48 

9.31 

C.A. 

Lang. 

14-8 

11-5 

19.67 

21.35 

3.65 

4.03 

39 

5.47 

7.11 

C.A. 

Soc.St .1 

14-8 

10-10 

19.67 

20.81 

3.65 

3.93 

46 

5.39 

8.72 

C.A. 

Soc.St. II 

14-8 

11-0 

19.67 

18.41 

3.65 

3.48 

44 

5.36 

8.21 

C.A. 

Science 

14-8 

11-4 

19.67 

20.54 

3.65 

3.88 

40 

5.29 

7.56 
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As  indicated  in  Table  9 the  ratios  between  the  means  of 
the  chronological  and  subject  ages  for  29  boys  are  all  above 
the  5.00  level  and  are  therefore  significant. 


TABLE  10 

CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  C.A.  AND  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT 


SUBJECT  AGES  OF  11  GIRLS 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff . 

Mi  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

C.A. 

Par.  Mean. 

- 

14-10 

10-10 

19.24 

18.49 

5.8 

5.58 

48 

8.04 

5.97 

C.A. 

Word  Mean. 

14-10 

10-11 

19.24 

21.95 

5.8 

6.6 

47 

8.78 

5.35 

C.A. 

Arith.  Fund. 

14-10 

10-9 

19.24 

14.25 

5.8 

4.3 

49 

7.22 

6.78 

C.A. 

Arith.  Prob. 

14-10 

9-10 

19.24 

19.49 

5.8 

5.87 

60 

7.94 

. 

7.55 

C.A. 

Spell. 

14-10 

10-11 

19.24 

18.25 

5.8 

5.5 

47 

7.99 

5.81 

C.A. 

Lang. 

14-10 

11-6 

19.24 

18.67 

5.8 

5.6 

40 

. 

8.06 

4.96 

C.A. 

Soc.Stud.I 

14-10 

10-5 

19.24 

13.23 

5.8 

4.0 

53 

7.04 

7.52 

C.A. 

Soc.Stud.II 

14-10 

10-2 

19.24 

10.02 

5.8 

3.02 

56 

6.53 

8.52 

C.A. 

Science 

14-10 

10-9 

19.24 

13.08 

5.8 

3.94 

49 

7.01 

6.99 

That  a significant  difference  exists  between  the  chrono- 
logical and  subject  ages  for  the  11  girls  is  shown  in  Table  10, 
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TABLE  11 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  M. A.  AND  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT 

SUBJECT  AGES  OF  29  BOYS 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff . 
M1  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

M.A. 

Par.  Mean. 

14-2 

10-5 

23.28 

13.95 

4.32 

2.59 

45 

5.003 



9.00 

M.A. 

Word  Mean. 

14-2 

11-1 

. 

23.28 

22.78 

4.32 

4.23 

37 

6.083 



6.12 

M.A. 

Arith.  Fund. 

14-2 

11-0 

23.28 

16.40 

4.32 

3.05 

38 

8.64 

4.398 

M.A. 

Arith.  Prob. 

14-2 

10-11 

23.28 

15.17 

4.32 

2.82 

39 

5.28 

7.38 

M.A. 
Spell . 

14-2 

10-5 

23.28 

21.84 

4.32 

4.08 

45 

5.94 

7.81 

M.A. 
Lang . 

14-2 

11-5 

23.28 

21.35 

4.32 

4.03 

33 

5.91 

5.58 

M.A. 

Soc . Stud. I 

14-2 

10-10 

23.28 

20.81 

4.32 

4.03 

40 

5.91 

6.76 

M.A. 

Soc. Stud. II 

14-2 

11-0 

23.28 

18.41 

4.32 

3.48 

38 

5.55 

6.85 

M.A. 

Science 

14-2 

11-4 

23.28 

20.54 

4.32 

3.88 

34 

5.81 

5.903 

This  table  shows  that  there  is  a significant  difference 
between  the  mental  age  and  all  the  Stanford  Achievement  sub- 
ject ages  for  29  boys,  the  ratios  being  considerably  above 
the  3.00  level  of  significance  chosen  for  this  study. 
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TABLE  12 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  M. A.  AND  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT 

SUBJECT  AGES  OF  11  GIRLS 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 
M1  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

M.A. 

Par.  Mean. 

13-2 

10-10 

18.02 

18.49 

5.43 

5.58 

28 

7.81 

3.59 

M.A. 

Word  Mean. 

- 

13-2 

10-11 

_ 

18.02 

21.95 

5.43 
6 . 6 

27 

7.79 

3.47 

M.A. 

Arith.  Fund. 

13-2 

10-9 

18.02 

14.25 

5.43 

4.3 

29 

6.93 

4.18 

M.A. 

Arith.  Prob. 

13-2 

9-10 

18.02 

19.49 

5.43 

5.87 

40 

7.996 

5.00 

M.A. 
Spell . 

13-2 

10-11 

18.02 

18.25 

5.43 

5.5 

27 

7.73 

3.49 

M.A. 

Lang. 

13-2 

11-6 

18.02 

18.67 

5.43 

5.6 

20 

7.80 

2.56 

M.A. 

Soc.Stud.I 

13-2 

10-5 

18.02 

13.23 

5.43 

4.0 

33 

6.74 

4.89 

M.A. 

Soc .Stud. II 

13-2 

10-2 

18.02 

10.02 

5.43 

3.02 

36 

6.21 

5.79 

M.A. 

Science 

13-2 

10-9 

18.02 

13.08 

5.43 

3.94 

29 

6.71 

4.32 

As  shown  in  Table  12,  there  is  a significant  difference 
between  the  girls'  mental  age  and  the  Stanford  Achievement 
subject  ages  with  the  exception  of  the  language  age  which 
shows  a ratio  of  2.56.  This  represents  a 98  out  of  100  chance 
in  favor  of  the  to. A.  that  it  is  a true  difference. 
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TABLE  13 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  "EMOTIONAL  AGES"  AND  STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT  SUBJECT  AGES  OF  29  BOYS 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 
M1  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Emot .Age 
Par.  Mean. 

12-11 

10-5 

22.45 

13.95 

4.17 

2.59 

30 

4.90 

6.12 

Emot .Age 
Word  Mean. 

12-11 

11-1 

22.45 

22.78 

4.17 

4.23 

22 

5.92 

3.72 

Emot .Age 
Arith.  Fund. 

12-11 

11-0 

22.45 

16.40 

4.17 

3.05 

23 

5.20 

4.42 

Emot .Age 
Arith.  Prob. 

12-11 

10-11 

22.45 

15.17 

4.17 

2.82 

24 

5.09 

4.72 

Emot .Age 
Spell . 

12-11 

10-5 

22.45 

21.84 

4.17 

4.08 

30 

5.83 

5.14 

Emot .Age 
Lang. 

12-11 

11-5 

22.45 

21.35 

4.17 

4.03 

18 

4.89 

3.68 

Emot .Age 
Soc . Stud. I 

12-11 

10-10 

22.45 

20.81 

4.17 

3.93 

25 

5.75 

4.35 

Emot .Age 
Soc. Stud. II 

12-11 

11-0 

22.45 

18.41 

4.17 

3.48 

23 

5.39 

4.27 

Emot . Age 
Science 

12-11 

11-4 

22.45 

20.54 

4.17 

3.88 

19 

5.66 

3.36 

Since  all  the  ratios  for  this  table  are  above  the  3.00 
level  of  significance,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a true 
difference  between  the  emotional  and  subject  ages  which  is 
not  attributed  to  chance  alone. 
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TABLE  14 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  "EMOTIONAL  AGES"  AND  STANFORD 


ACHIEVEMENT  SUBJECT  AGES  OF  11  GIRLS 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff . 
M1  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Emot .Age 
Par.  Mean. 

12-0 

10-10 

17.72 

18.49 

5.34 

5.58 

14 

7.72 

1.80 

Emot .Age 
Word  Mean. 

12-0 

10-11 

17.72 

21.95 

5.34 

6.6 

13 

8.49 

1.52 

Emot .Age 
Arith.  Fund. 

12-0 

10-9 

17.72 

14.25 

5.34 

4.3 

15 

6.86 

2.18 

Emot .Age 
Arith.  Prob. 

12-0 

9-10 

17.72 

19.49 

5.34 

5.87 

26 

7.94 

3.28 

Emot .Age 
Spell . 

12-0 

10-11 

17.72 

18.25 

5.34 

5.5 

13 

7.68 

1.69 

Emot .Age 
Lang. 

12-0 

11-6 

17.72 

18.67 

5.34 

5.6 

6 

7.75 

0.78 

Emot .Age 
Soc . Stud. I 

12-0 

10-5 

17.72 

13.23 

5.34 

4.0 

19 

6.708 

2.83 

Emot .Age 
Soc. Stud. II 

12-0 

10-2 

17.72 

10.02 

5.34 

3.02 

22 

6.16 

3.57 

Emot .Age 
Science 

12-0 

10-9 

17.72 

13.08 

5.34 

3.94 

15 

6.63 

2.26 

Table  14  shows  a significant  difference  between  the 
emotional  and  the  arithmetic  problem  age,  and  between  the 
emotional  and  social  studies  II  age.  The  difference  in  the 
mean  of  the  emotional  age  and  paragraph  meaning  age  shows  a 
ratio  of  1.80  which  indicates  that  93  times  in  100,  the 
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difference  may  be  a true  one  in  favor  of  the  emotional  age. 

A ratio  of  1.52  between  the  emotional  and  the  word  meaning 
age  signifies  that  the  chances  are  87  in  100  that  there  is 
a real  difference.  Between  the  emotional  and  arithmetic 
fundamental  age  a ratio  of  2.18  exists,  which  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  this  difference  could  occur  97  out  of  100  times. 

The  obtained  difference  between  the  emotional  and  spell- 
ing age  shows  a ratio  of  1.69,  the  chances  being  91  in  100 
that  this  represents  a true  difference.  A low  ratio  of  .78 
between  the  emotional  and  language  ages  shows  only  a 56  in 
100  chance  that  it  is  a real  difference.  The  ratio  between 
the  emotional  and  social  subjects  I ages  is  not  significant 
but  its  level  of  2.85  indicates  a 99  out  of  100  chance  of 
being  a real  difference.  A 97  in  100  chance  of  a true  dif- 
ference is  indicated  by  the  ratio  of  2.26  between  the  emo- 
tional and  science  ages. 

The  majority  of  these  ratios,  though  not  statistically 
significant,  show  better  than  90  in  100  chance  of  being  true 
differences  in  favor  of  the  emotional  age. 
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TABLE  15 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  THE  EMOTIONAL  AGE  AND  THE  C.A. , 
THE  EMOTIONAL  AGE  AND  THE  M.A.,  THE  EMOTIONAL  AGE  AND 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  AGE  OF  29  BOYS 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff . 
«2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

C.A. 

Emot . Age 

14-8 

12-11 

19.67 

22.45 

3.65 

4.17 

21 

5.57 

3.77 

M.A. 

Emot .Age 

14-2 

12-11 

23.28 

22.45 

4.32 

4.17 

15 

6.04 

2.48 

Emot .Age 
Ed.  Age 

12-11 

10-10 

22.45 

13.93 

4.16 

2.58 

25 

4.89 

5.11 

The  mean  C.A.  of  14-8  compared  to  an  emotional  age  of 
12-11  shows  a significant  difference. 

The  critical  ratio  between  the  M.A.  and  the  emotional 
age  is  not  statistically  significant  but  gives  a 98.6  chance 
that  there  is  a true  difference  in  favor  of  the  mental  age. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  5.11  between  the 
emotional  and  educational  ages  indicates  a statistically 
significant  difference  which  is  not  attributed  to  chance 
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TABLE  16 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  THE  EMOTIONAL  AGE  AND  THE  C.A.  , 
THE  EMOTIONAL  AGE  AND  THE  M.A. , THE  EMOTIONAL  AGE  AND 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  AGE  OF  11  GIRLS 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff . 
Mi  Mg 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

C.A. 

Emot .Age 

14-10 

12-0 

19.24 

17.72 

5.8 

5.34 

34 

7.87 

4.32 

M.A. 

Emot .Age 

13-2 

12-0 

18.02 

17.72 

5.43 

5.34 

14 

7.62 

1.84 

Emot .Age 
Ed . Age 

12-0 

10-8 

17.72 

12.82 

5.34 

2.87 

16 

6.60 

2.43 

This  table  shows  a significant  difference  between  the 
chronological  and  emotional  ages  of  the  girls.  However,  be- 
tween the  M.A.  and  the  emotional  age  there  is  no  significant 
difference,  the  C.R.  being  1.84.  This  would  indicate  a 93 
in  100  chance  of  a true  difference.  The  ratio  of  2.43  be- 
tween the  emotional  and  educational  age,  though  not  signifi- 
cant, shows  a 98.5  in  100  chance  in  favor  of  the  emotional 
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TABLE  17 

CRITICAL  RATIOS  OF  THE  SEX  DIFFERENCES  SHOWN  IN  THE 
CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY,  SECTION  I, 

SELF  ADJUSTMENT 


Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Dlff. 
“l  M2 

S.E. 

Diff . 

C.R. 

Self 

B. 

65 

24.58 

4.56 

10 

9.64 

1.04 

Reliance 

G. 

43 

28.21 

8.51 

Sense  of 

B. 

58 

27.28 

5.07 

10 

8.94 

1.12 

Personal 

G . 

48 

26.64 

8.03 

Worth 

-1 

. 

Sense  of 

Personal 

B. 

65 

26.74 

4.97 

22 

9.64 

2.28 

Freedom 

G. 

43 

27.35 

8.25 

Feeling  of 

B. 

52 

27.75 

5.15 

21 

10.39 

2.02 

Belonging 

G. 

31 

29.93 

9.02 

Withdrawg . 

B. 

43 

25.20 

4.68 

5 

9.33 

0.54 

Tendenc .* 

G . 

38 

26.77 

8.07 

Nervous 

B. 

46 

27.62 

5.13 

17 

9.899 

1.71 

Symptoms* 

G . 

29 

26.68 

8.44 

Total  Self 

B. 

55 

17.97 

3.34 

14 

7.75 

1.83 

Ad justmt . 

G . 

41 

23.17 

6.99 

■^Freedom  from 


Table  17  shows  no  significant  sex  differences  in  the 
percentile  means  obtained  from  the  Self -Ad justment  section 
of  the  California  test. 

The  chances  are  about  70  in  100  that  the  differences 
obtained  in  the  test  of  Self  Reliance  are  true.  The  critical 


ratio  of  1.12  on  the  Sense  of  Personal  Worth  test  reveals  a 
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chance  of  about  73  in  100  that  this  is  a true  difference. 

While  not  statistically  significant,  the  critical  ratio  of 
2.28  shows  that  the  chances  are  about  97  in  100  that  the 
obtained  difference  in  the  Sense  of  Personal  Freedom  test 
is  in  favor  of  the  boys.  A critical  ratio  of  2.02  shows  a 
95  in  100  chance  of  a true  difference  existing  in  the  means 
obtained  on  the  Feeling  of  Belonging  test.  The  chances  of  a 
true  difference  in  the  means  for  the  test  of  Withdrawing  Ten- 
dencies are  only  41  in  100.  In  Freedom  from  Nervous  Symptoms 
the  chances  are  91  In  100  in  favor  of  the  boys.  For  the  total 
test  of  Self  Adjustment  the  chances  are  about  93  in  100  of  a 
real  difference  existing  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  boys 
and  girls. 

Table  18  shows  no  difference  in  the  Social  Standards  and 
Social  Skills  tests  since  the  boys 'and  girls'  means  were 
identical . 

A significant  difference  of  3.58  is  noted  in  Freedom 
from  Anti-Social  Tendencies  In  favor  of  the  boys. 

There  is  only  a 23  in  100  chance  of  a true  difference 
in  favor  of  the  boys  In  the  means  obtained  between  Family 
Relations  tests.  A C.R.  of  .76  between  the  boys'  and  girls' 
means  on  the  School  Relations  test  shows  a 55  in  100  chance 
in  favor  of  the  boys . 

A difference  of  1 point  between  the  means  found  on  the 
Community  Relations  test  shows  a 9 in  100  chance  of  a real 
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TABLE  19 


CRITICAL  RATIO  OF  THE  SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN  C.A.,  M.A., 


ED. A.,  AND  EMOT.A.,  OF  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


C.A. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 
MI  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Boys 

Girls 

14-8 

14-10 

19.67 

19.24 

3.65 

5.80 

2 

6.85 

.29 

M.A. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 
Mx  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Boys 

Girls 

14-2 

13-2 

23.81 

18.02 

4.32 

5.43 

12 

6.95 

1.73 

Ed.  A. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 
M1  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Boys 

Girls 

10-10 

10-8 

13.93 

12.82 

2.58 

3.87 

2 

4.65 

.43 

Emot . A. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 
M1  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Boys 

Girls 

12-11 

12-0 

22.45 

17.72 

4.16 

5.34 

11 

6.77 

1.62 

The  critical  ratio  of  ,29,  existing  between  the  mean 
chronological  ages  of  the  boys  and  girls,  shows  no  significant 
difference,  since  the  chances  of  its  being  a true  one  are 


TABLE  19 


CRITICAL  RATIO  OF  THE  SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN  C.A.,  M.A. , 


ED. A.,  AND  EMOT.A.,  OF  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


C.A. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff . 
% M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Boys 

Girls 

14-8 

14-10 

19.67 

19.24 

5.65 

5.80 

2 

6.85 

.29 

M.A. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 
M1  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Boys 

Girls 

14-2 

13-2 

23.81 

18.02 

4.32 

5.43 

12 

6.95 

1.73 

Ed. A. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S*E,m 

Diff. 

Mi  Mg 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Boys 

Girls 

10-10 

10-8 

13.93 

12.82 

2.58 

3.87 

2 

4.65 

.43 

Emot  .A. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

m 

Diff. 

Mi  M2 

S.E. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

Boys 

Girls 

12-11 

12-0 

22.45 

17.72 

4.16 

5.34 

11 

6.77 

1.62 

The  critical  ratio  of  .29,  existing  between  the  mean 
chronological  ages  of  the  boys  and  girls,  shows  no  significant 
difference,  since  the  chances  of  its  being  a true  one  are 
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but  23  in  100  in  favor  of  the  girls . 

Between  the  mean  mental  ages  of  the  group  is  a 91  in 
100  chance  of  there  being  a real  difference,  in  favor  of  the 
boys . 

A ratio  of  .43  shows  a 33  in  100  chance  in  favor  of  the 
boys  that  a true  difference  exists  between  the  mean  educa- 
tional ages . 

A mean  C.R.  of  1.62  for  the  emotional  ages  shows  an  89 
in  100  chance  of  a true  difference  in  favor  of  the  boys. 
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Discussion  of  Data 


An  examination  of  Tables  1 to  5 shows  the  group  under 
study  to  have  a C.A.  range  of  11  to  18-11  years  with  a 
mean  of  14.8  for  the  boys  and  14-10  for  the  girls.  The 
Binet  I.Q.  distribution  runs  from  74  to  120  with  a mean 
of  98  for  the  boys  and  88  for  the  girls.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  girls  the  group  shows  a spread  from  low  normal 
to  superior  intelligence.  It  would  seem  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  group  is  sufficiently  high  to  rule  out  this 
factor  as  causal  in  the  educational  retardation. 

The  emotional  ages,  ranging  from  10-16,  with  a mean 
of  12-11  for  the  boys  and  12  for  girls,  show  corresponding 
emotional  quotients  of  90  and  81,  respectively.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  group  is  below  normal  in  perform- 
ance on  the  Pressey  test.  These  test  scores  also  reveal 
that  while  the  girls'  interests  most  nearly  approach 
their  C.A.,  the  opposite  is  true  for  the  boys.  More 
maturity  in  their  worries  and  admirations  is  noted  for 
the  boys. 

An  educational  retardation  ranging  from  11  to  95  months, 
with  a mean  of  45  for  the  girls  and  50  for  the  boys,  is 


shown.  It  will  be  noted  that  beginning  with  the  third  year 
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of  retardation,  there  is  a progressive  decrease  in  the  emo- 
tional quotient  for  both  the  boys  and  girls.  This  suggests 
that  an  emotional  factor  is  present  in  the  retardation. 

Whether  the  emotional  factor  produces  a greater  degree  of 
retardation,  or  whether  the  retardation  produces  the  malad- 
justment, is  not  determined  by  this  study. 

Tables8  to  18  devoted  to  the  study  of  critical  ratios 
reveal  the  following  information: 

There  is  a statistically  significant  difference  between 
the  C.A.  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  subject  ages  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  ratios  between  the  M.A.  and  all  the  sub- 
ject ages  for  the  boys  are  significant.  This  is  also  true 
for  the  girls,  with  the  exception  of  a difference  between 
the  M.A.  and  the  language  age  which  shows  a ratio  of  2.56. 

This  is  not  significant,  though  the  chances  are  98  in  100 
that  it  represents  a true  difference  in  the  direction  of  the 
M.A. 

The  critical  ratios  between  the  boys'  emotional  ages 
and  all  the  subject  ages  are  above  the  3.00  level  and  are 
therefore  significant.  The  only  significant  differences  for 
the  girls  are  found  between  the  emotional  and  arithmetic  prob- 
lem age  and  the  emotional  and  social  studies  II  age.  The 
ratios  between  their  other  subject  ages  are  not  significant 
though  most  of  them  reveal  better  than  90  in  100  chances  of 
being  true  differences. 
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There  is  a significant  difference  between  the  C.A.  and 
emotional  age  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls.  Between  the 
emotional  and  the  mental  age  there  are  no  significant  dif- 
ferences. This  may  account  for  the  seemingly  childish  be- 
havior exhibited  by  the  over-age  group.  The  ratio  between 
the  educational  and  emotional  ages  of  the  girls,  though  not 
significant,  shows  a better  than  98.5  in  100  chance  of  a real 
difference  in  favor  of  the  boys.  The  difference  in  the  boys' 
emotional  and  educational  ages  is  significant. 

There  are  no  significant  sex  differences  between  the 
percentile  means  found  in  the  California  Test  of  Self  Adjust- 
ment, and  the  only  significant  sex  differences  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Test  of  Social  Adjustment  are  noted  in  the  Freedom  from 
Anti-Social  Tendencies  in  favor  of  the  boys. 

No  significant  sex  differences  are  found  in  the  chrono- 
logical, mental,  educational,  or  emotional  ages  of  the  group. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  This  group,  though  educationally  retarded  from 
3-4  years,  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  do  a 
passing  grade  of  work  in  the  fundamental  school 
subjects . 

2.  Test  performance  shows  the  group  to  fall  below  the 
average  in  emotional  maturity. 

3.  The  evidence  in  this  study  points  to  a significant 
relationship  between  the  educational  retardation  and 
the  emotional  factor.  Emotional  instability  in- 
creases with  the  severity  of  the  retardation. 

4.  The  emotional  age  tends  to  more  nearly  approximate 
the  mental  age . 

5.  The  extent  of  individual  differences  indicated  by 
the  large  standard  deviations,  suggests  that  these 
children  can  best  be  helped  through  individualized 
or  small  group  instruction. 

6.  Correction  of  educational  disabilities  must  include 
recognition  and  treatment  of  personality  disturb- 
ances . 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

1.  The  study  is  delimited  to  the  junior-high  section 
of  a small  remedial  school  and  therefore  cannot  be 
said  to  be  entirely  representative  of  the  school. 

2.  Due  to  the  small  number  of  cases  involved,  the  con- 
clusions are  necessarily  limited. 

5.  The  tendency  of  pupils  to  present  themselves  in  the 
most  favorable  light  makes  the  validity  of  the  per- 
sonality test  scores  somewhat  doubtful. 

4.  While  this  study  reveals  that  emotional  maladjust- 
ment coexists  with  educational  retardation,  it  does 
not  determine  the  causal  relationship  existing  be- 


tween them. 
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TABLE  20 

GENERAL  DATA  ON  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


Cases 

C.A. 

M.A. 

i.q. 

Ed. A. 

Ed.Q. 

Ach.Q. 

Ed. Retardation 

Boys 

1 

13-8 

11-3 

82 

10-10 

79 

96 

34 

2 

13-7 

14-7 

107 

11-7 

85 

79 

24 

3 

11-6 

12-5 

108 

9-0 

78 

72 

30 

4 

15-0 

14-11 

99 

11-0 

73 

74 

48 

5 

12-8 

13-7 

107 

11-9 

93 

87 

11 

6 

17-8 

17-4 

98 

11-5 

65 

66 

75 

7 

16-3 

17-3 

106 

11-10 

72 

69 

53 

8 

12-9 

12-4 

96 

9-3 

73 

77 

42 

9 

14-11 

11-11 

83 

8-11 

62 

74 

72 

10 

15-8 

14-9 

94 

12-8 

81 

86 

36 

11 

12-1 

12-10 

106 

8-6 

70 

66 

43 

12 

13-2 

15-10 

120 

11-7 

88 

73 

19 

13 

15-9 

17-6 

111 

10-11 

69 

62 

58 

14 

16-3 

15-0 

92 

10-6 

65 

70 

69 

15 

13-9 

16-5 

119 

10-0 

73 

60 

45 

16 

14-4 

12-1 

88 

11-5 

80 

94 

35 

17 

13-8 

14-6 

108 

10-3 

75 

70 

41 

18 

15-9 

14-0 

89 

10-8 

68 

76 

61 

19 

12-1 

11-3 

93 

9-1 

75 

81 

36 

20 

13-8 

13-8 

100 

10-8 

78 

78 

36 

21 

15-3 

12-6 

82 

10-8 

70 

85 

55 

22 

18-3 

17-0 

93 

11-11 

65 

70 

76 

23 

13-5 

11-9 

87 

9-2 

68 

78 

51 

24 

14-1 

14-0 

99 

11-10 

84 

84 

27 

25 

15-11 

17-5 

109 

11-5 

72 

66 

54 

26 

15-1 

14-10 

98 

12-8 

84 

86 

29 

27 

13-5 

13-1 

97 

9-5 

70 

72 

48 

28 

14-5 

12-2 

84 

12-3 

85 

100 

26 

29 

16-6 

\ 

15-0 

91 

10-3 

62 

68 

75 

Mean 

176 

170.1 

98 

130 

75 

76 

45.1 

S.D. 

19.67 

23.81 

10.34 

13.93 

9.83 

9.86 

16.31 

S.E. 

m 

3.65 

4.32 

1.92 

2.58 

1.82 

1.82 

3.28 

Girls 


1 

16-8 

13-5 

80 

9-2 

55 

68 

90 

2 

13-8 

13-7 

99 

10-10 

79 

79 

34 

3 

12-2 

9-4 

77 

9-9 

80 

104 

29 

4 

17-6 

16-0 

94 

10-4 

59 

65 

86 

5 

15-7 

15-6 

99 

12-10 

82 

83 

33 

6 

14-8 

10-5 

71 

9-11 

68 

96 

57 

7 

14-0 

11-4 

81 

10-10 

84 

95 

38 
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TABLE  20  ( concluded) 
GENERAL  DATA  ON  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


Cases 

C.A. 

M.  A. 

I.Q. 

Ed. A. 

E.Q,. 

Ach.Q. 

Ed. Retardation 

Girls 

8 

14-5 

12-5 

86 

11-5 

79 

92 

36 

9 

16-11 

16-7 

98 

12-2 

72 

73 

57 

10 

13-0 

10-11 

84 

9-7 

74 

88 

41 

11 

15-3 

15-9 

103 

10-11 

72 

69 

52 

— 1 1 

Mean 

178 

158 

88 

128 

73 

82 

50.2 

S.D. 

19.24' 

18.02 

10.41 

12.82 

8.89 

12.46 

20.01 

S • E . 

HI 

5.80 

5.43 

3.13 

3.87 

2.68 

3.67 

6.03 
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TABLE  21 

STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  SUBJECT  AGES  OF  29 
BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


r " 

Para 

Word 

Arith. 

Arith. 

Spell- 

Lan 

Social 

Social 

Jscience 

Cases 

C.A. 

graph 

Mean- 

Fund. 

Prob- 

ing 

guage 

Stud. 

Stud. 

Meang. 

ing 

lem 

I 

II 

1 

13-8 

9-5 

9-3 

12-0 

10-10 

9-11 

10-5 

10-5 

9-8 

9-7 

2 

13-7 

12-10 

12-10 

10-10 

10-11 

10-0 

11-3 

11-3 

12-2 

14-0 

5 

11-6 

8-11 

8-8 

9-7 

9-2 

9-6 

8-11 

9-5 

9-1 

8-3 

4 

15-0 

10-3 

10-2 

11-3 

12-2 

9-2 

12-10 

11-3 

10-10 

11-7 

5 

12-8 

10-6 

11-3 

10-3 

10-10 

10-3 

14-6 

12-0 

12-5 

13-6 

6 

17-8 

11-3 

11-10 

11-0 

10-11 

10-3 

12-5 

12-8 

12-8 

12-0 

7 

16-3 

10-6 

14-0 

11-0 

10-11 

14-0 

13-9 

9-2 

10-11 

11-0 

8 

12-9 

8-9 

9-0 

9-11 

9-7 

9-2 

9-8 

'9-8 

10-10 

9-5 

9 

14-11 

9-2 

8-5 

10-0 

9-0 

8-9 

6-3 

9-5 

9-2 

8-11 

10 

15-8 

11-5 

13-3 

15-4 

15-4 

14-3 

13-1 

12-8 

10-5 

12-0 

11 

12-1 

9-2 

9-1 

9-0 

9-0 

9-0 

9-2 

9-5 

9-3 

8-9 

12 

13-2 

10-6 

12-10 

9-6 

10-5 

9-9 

10-10 

11-0 

11-0 

13-1 

13 

15-9 

10-5 

10-3 

12-2 

11-5 

9-6 

11-10 

10-5 

12-2 

10-0 

14 

16-3 

10-2 

10-5 

9-9 

10-6 

9-8 

11-3 

10-0 

11-5 

12-2 

15 

13-9 

12-8 

13-3 

12-10 

12-8 

12-0 

13-3 

14-9 

13-6 

13-9 

16 

14-4 

10-8 

11-0 

11-5 

11-5 

10-10 

12-8 

10-11 

11-10 

11-10 

17 

13-8 

10-11 

12-2 

12-5 

11-5 

10-8 

12-10 

12-0 

11-5 

10-11 

18 

15-9 

10-2 

10-6 

10-10 

11-3 

9-6 

12-5 

10-3 

10-11 

11-5 

19 

12-1 

9-6 

8-6 

10-0 

9-8 

9-7 

8-11 

9-2 

9-1 

8-11 

20 

13-8 

10-6 

11-3 

11-7 

11-10 

9-1 

10-1 

10-0 

10-8 

11-7 

21 

15-3 

9-7 

10-10 

10-5 

10-10 

9-9 

11-10 

10-0 

11-10 

11-3 

22 

18-3 

12-10 

14-3 

11-3 

11-10 

15-10 

12-5 

12-8 

11-5 

13-1 

23 

13-5 

8-11 

9-6 

10-11 

9-9 

8-9 

10-8 

8-6 

9-1 

9-0 

24 

14-1 

11-7 

11-5 

11-10 

11-5 

10-6 

12-0 

10-8 

13-1 

13-9 

25 

15-11 

11-3 

11-3 

13-6 

12-2 

10-2 

10-5 

13-3 

10-3 

11-0 

26 

15-1 

11-7 

15-10 

10-3 

9-5 

10-3 

11-10 

15-7 

16-0 

14-6 

27 

13-5 

8-8 

9-1 

9-5 

10-8 

9-3 

No  test 

taken 

28 

14-5 

11-3 

12-2 

12-5 

10-10 

14-9 

13-3 

13-3 

10-5 

12-8 

29 

16-6 

10-3 

LO-5 

9-11 

10-10 

9-3 

9-9 

10-5 

10-6 

11-3 

Mean 

14-6 

10-5 

11-1 

11-0 

10-11 

10-5 

11-5 

10-10 

11-0 

11-4 

S.D. 

19.67 

13.95 

22.78 

16.40 

15.17 

21.84 

21.35 

20.81 

18.41 

20.54 

S.E. 

m 

3.65 

2.59 

4.23 

3.05 

2.82 

4.08 

4.03 

3.93 

3.48 

3.84 

• \ Girls 


1 

16-8 

10-3 

9-11 

9-3 

9-9 

8-11 

9-7 

1 

9-6 

1 

8-11 

9-0 

2 

13-8 

10-1 

11-0 

12-2 

10-6 

10-2 

9-9 

12-2 

1 10-2 

10-8 

3 

12-2 

9-9 

10-6 

9-9 

10-5 

10-3 

10-6 

9-6 

9-2 

9-2 

4 

17-6 

10-6 

10-8 

10-10 

10-11 

11-3 

11-3 

10-3 

;io--2 

9-9 

5 

15-7 

15-0 

15-4 

9-6 

— — 

11-7 

15-4 

12-5 

1 11-7 

12-0 
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TABLE  21  (concluded) 
STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  SUBJECT  AGES  OF  29 
BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS 


Cases 

C.A. 

Para 

graph 

Meang. 

Word 

Mean- 

ing 

Arith. 

Fund. 

Arith. 

Prob- 

lem 

Spell- 

ing 

Lan- 

guage 

Social 

Stud. 

I 

Social 

Stud. 

II 

Science 

G 

iris 

6 

14-8 

1 

9-9 

9-8 

10-3 

10-5 

9-3 

11-3 

9-3 

9-5 

11-3 

7 

14-0 

11-0 

10-8 

10-3 

11-3 

12-0 

11-5 

11-0 

9-11 

11-3 

8 

14-5 

12-5 

9-11 

11-5 

11-3 

12-2 

12-8 

10-10 

10-11 

12-0 

9 

16-11 

10-10 

13-9 

13-3 

13-3 

14-3 

13-9 

9-11 

10-6 

10-6 

10 

13-0 

9-2 

8-8 

10-2 

8-9 

10-11 

10-10 

9-1 

9-8 

12-5 

11 

15-3 

10-6 

10-3 

11-10 

12-5 

10-0 

10-11 

11-3 

11-5 

10-11 

Mean 

14-10 

10-10 

10-11 

10-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-6 

10-5 

10-2 

10-9 

S.D. 

19.24 

18.493 

21.954 

14.248 

19.49 

18.25 

18.67 

13.23 

10.02 

13.08 

S.E. 

m 

5.80 

5.576 

6.61 

4.29 

5.87 

5.5 

5.6 

3.99 

3.02 

3.94 
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TABLE  22 


SCORES  OF  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS  ON  THE  PRESSEY 
INTEREST -ATTITUDE  TEST 


Test  I 

Test  II 

Test  III 

Test  IV 

Derived 

Emotional 

Cases 

Right  and 
Wrong 

Worries 

Interests 

Admira- 

tions 

Total 

Emotional 

Age 

Quotient 

Boys 


1 

49 

69 

27 

16 

161 

11-0 

80 

2 

60 

17 

36 

3 

116 

12-6 

91 

3 

36 

46 

28 

7 

117 

12-0 

104 

4 

59 

52 

16 

3 

130 

11-6 

77 

5 

62 

26 

15 

35 

138 

11-6 

91 

6 

33 

14 

12 

-10 

49 

16-0 

91 

7 

30 

19 

16 

- 7 

58 

15-6 

95 

8 

41 

48 

26 

9 

124 

12-0 

94 

9 

43 

56 

28 

7 

134 

11-6 

80 

10 

49 

112 

27 

6 

194 

10-6 

66 

11 

28 

37 

23 

-2 

86 

14-0 

115 

12 

52 

10 

10 

-4 

68 

15-0 

114 

13 

22 

6 

21 

8 

57 

15-6 

98 

14 

39 

25 

18 

7 

89 

14-0 

86 

15 

65 

51 

30 

1 

147 

11-0 

80 

16 

40 

41 

24 

16 

121 

12-0 

84 

17 

26 

39 

44 

35 

144 

11-6 

85 

18 

29 

23 

28 

- 7 

73 

14-6 

92 

19 

47 

31 

32 

9 

130 

11-6 

95 

20 

15 

2 

26 

1 

44 

16-6 

121 

21 

30 

33 

15 

- 3 

75 

14-6 

95 

22 

54 

58 

6 

- 1 

117 

12-0 

66 

23 

54 

54 

44 

28 

180 

10-6 

78 

24 

46 

58 

19 

7 

130 

11-6 

81 

25 

19 

24 

9 

- 9 

43 

16-6 

107 

26 

43 

63 

49 

- 2 

153 

11-0 

73 

27 

50 

54 

39 

24 

167 

11-0 

82 

28 

31 

41 

21 

0 

93 

13-6 

88 

29 

33 

15 

9 

14 

71 

14-6 

93 

Mean 

41 

38 

33 

66 

111 

12-11 

90 

S.D. 

13.115 

22.782 

13.856 

11.75 

42.29 

22.45 

13.22 

S-E*m 

2.44 

4.23 

2.57 

2.18 

7.85 

4.16 

2.46 

Age 

Level 

12 

12 

11 

14 

12 
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TABLE  22  (concluded) 

SCORES  OF  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS  ON  THE  PRESSEY 
INTEREST -ATTITUDE  TEST 


Test  I 

Test  II 

Test  III 

Test  IV 

Derived 

Emotional 

Cases 

Right  and 
Wrong 

Worries 

Interests 

Admira- 

tions 

Total 

Emotional 

Age 

Quotient 

Girls 


1 

61 

103 

15 

13 

192 

10-0 

60 

2 

39 

42 

12 

9 

102 

13-6 

99 

3 

56 

57 

21 

14 

148 

11-6 

94 

4 

19 

89 

21 

28 

157 

11-0 

63 

5 

39 

24 

2 

-16 

49 

15-0 

96 

6 

50 

70 

15 

25 

160 

11-0 

75 

7 

58 

78 

16 

9 

161 

11-0 

78 

8 

31 

70 

21 

11 

133 

12-0 

83 

9 

47 

53 

12 

- 1 

111 

13-0 

76 

10 

62 

51 

31 

30 

174 

10-6 

88 

11 

43 

32 

12 

4 

91 

13-6 

88 

Mean 

45 

60 

16 

11 

134.36 

12-0 

81 

S.D. 

11.489 

22.59 

7.348 

10.36 

32.64 

17.72 

12.08 

S.E. 

m 

3.464 

6.811 

2.115 

3.123 

9.84 

5.343 

3.65 

Age 

Level 

11 

10 

14 

13 

12 
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TABLE  23 

PERCENTILE  SCORES  OP  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS  ON  THE 
CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY 
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Boys 


1 

40 

55 

80 

65 

15 

40 

5 

30 

90 

30 

10 

60 

10 

20 

35 

2 

40 

90 

50 

90 

40 

20 

5 

60 

35 

65 

65 

60 

20 

55 

50 

3 

80 

79 

90 

90 

40 

80 

75 

45 

10 

45 

65 

20 

65 

35 

65 

4 

55 

20 

10 

90 

65 

80 

55 

40 

60 

15 

45 

60 

20 

20 

45 

5 

15 

35 

35 

1 

10 

1 

15 

15 

35 

45 

20 

10 

1 

35 

15 

6 

45 

35 

50 

90 

40 

40 

15 

30 

20 

30 

30 

25 

50 

5 

40 

7 

40 

20 

80 

65 

15 

30 

30 

25 

20 

5 

45 

60 

15 

5 

35 

8 

45 

70 

35 

30 

40 

20 

55 

50 

60 

20 

30 

90 

35 

55 

45 

9 

70 

80 

80 

65 

90 

30 

75 

50 

90 

65 

30 

40 

20 

35 

60 

10 

75 

80 

80 

45 

90 

60 

95 

70 

60 

30 

65 

90 

65 

85 

75 

11 

75 

70 

80 

90 

65 

70 

95 

55 

35 

20 

45 

40 

65 

85 

70 

12 

90 

70 

90 

90 

90 

95 

75 

70 

60 

65 

90 

60 

65 

35 

80 

13 

45 

70 

25 

45 

25 

50 

40 

55 

60 

45 

30 

90 

35 

35 

50 

14 

60 

55 

25 

90 

65 

40 

95 

20 

10 

5 

20 

60 

15 

20 

40 

15 

25 

55 

25 

20 

25 

15 

15 

25 

60 

10 

20 

60 

20 

1 

25 

16 

55 

70 

65 

65 

90 

30 

30 

45 

60 

45 

45 

20 

35 

55 

55 

17 

30 

20 

35 

20 

25 

20 

30 

15 

1 

15 

20 

25 

5 

20 

25 

18 

70 

90 

50 

90 

90 

50 

40 

40 

60 

45 

45 

25 

65 

1 

60 

19 

70 

80 

90 

45 

40 

50 

75 

60 

35 

65 

90 

25 

65 

35 

65 

20 

60 

90 

90 

90 

40 

50 

10 

55 

35 

65 

30 

90 

15 

85 

60 

21 

45 

20 

80 

45 

40 

30 

40 

25 

5 

20 

45 

25 

5 

50 

35 

22 

65 

90 

50 

90 

15 

60 

75 

45 

10 

30 

45 

40 

90 

35 

60 

23 

35 

70 

35 

45 

25 

10 

30 

45 

20 

65 

30 

25 

35 

85 

40 

24 

55 

80 

50 

90 

65 

50 

10 

35 

10 

20 

45 

90 

35 

10 

45 

25 

60 

80 

5 

65 

65 

80 

55 

60 

35 

45 

65 

90 
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55 

60 

26 

70 

95 

90 
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20 

55 

75 

60 

80 

65 

90 

35 

85 

75 

27 

40 

20 

80 

30 

40 

30 

30 

30 

10 

30 

45 

20 

15 

55 

40 

28 

80 

90 

99 

90 

90 

40 

55 

55 

60 

45 

65 

60 

15 

55 

70 

29 

70 

70 

35 

90 

90 

80 

55 

35 

20 

1 

45 

90 

10 

55 

55 

Mean 

55 

63 

58 

65 

52 

43 

46 

43 

38 

36 

65 

54 

32 

42 

51 

S.D. 

L7.97 

24£8 

87.28 

26,74 

27.75 

25.20 

27.62 

16.35 

24.90 

21,54 

28J50 

27.35 

23.60 

26,19 

16.13 

S.E.m 

3.34 

4.56 

5.07 

4.97 

5.15 

4.68 

5,13 

3.04 

462 

4.00 

5.31 

5.08 

4.38 

4£7 

2.99 

TABLE  23  (concluded) 


PERCENTILE  SCORES  OF  29  BOYS  AND  11  GIRLS  ON  THE 
CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY 
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THE  PRESSEY  INTEREST -ATTITUDE  TEST 


by 

Sydney  L.  and  Luella  C.  Pressey 

The  interest  and  attitude  test  is  composed  of  four  sub- 
tests, each  of  which  contain  a list  of  ninety  words  covering 
the  following  areas: 

Test  l--things  which  a person  thinks  are  wrong  or  that 
a person  is  to  be  blamed  for,  for  example-- 
accidents,  being  stupid,  prison,  pool  rooms 

Test  2--things  that  people  often  worry  or  feel  anxious 
about--choking,  secrets,  dying,  poison 

Test  3--things  that  people  often  like  or  are  interested 
in--magazines,  daydreaming,  parties,  collecting 
stamps 

Test  4--a  list  of  words  which  describe  people  one  likes 
or  admires--generous , brave,  reserved,  strict 

The  examinee  is  asked  to  check  items  with  a cross  either 
singly  or  doubly  according  to  the  degree  of  feeling  one  has 
toward  the  stimulus  word.  The  more  intense  responses  thus 
are  clearly  indicated  with  two  crosses.  A careful  study  of 
the  test  may  reflect  certain  of  the  attitudes  of  the  examinee 
in  the  areas  mentioned  above. 

Of  the  390  items  in  the  total  test,  100  are  termed 

out 

‘'mature.”  These  are  scattered  through  the  test  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Tests  1 and  2--Items  # 10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80, 

89,  90 

Test  3— Items  # 11-20,  31-40,  61-70 

Test  4--Items  # 1-10,  21-30,  41-50,  61-70,  81-90 


Scoring 

The  examination  is  scored  by  a key.  The  mature  items 
are  given  a negative  or  minus  value  while  the  remaining  are 
marked  as  positive.  The  positive  and  minus  scores  are  totaled 
algebraically  for  the  total  test.  Thus  scores  of  51,  -5,  -15, 
20  for  the  individual  tests  would  yield  a total  score  of  51. 

A high  score  indicates  immaturity . The  test  authors  have 
obtained  scores  ranging  from  -65  to  587.  Theoretically  it 
is  possible  to  find  a range  of  -200  to  500  points  if  a child 
should  double  check  all  immature  words  and  omit  the  mature  or 
vice  versa. 

Norms 

Norms  based  on  the  results  of  4187  cases,  2088  boys  and 
2099  girls,  are  given  separately.  A table  of  age  norms  show- 
ing expected  scores  of  each  age  group  and  half-age  from  8 to 
22  years  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  an  "emotional  age." 

Thus  if  a boy  receives  a score  of  137,  his  corresponding 
emotional  age  would  be  11  years,  6 months.  The  same  score 
for  a girl  would  yield  an  emotional  age  of  12.  Percentile 
grade  norms,  grade  medians,  and  age  medians  are  available 

for  each  test . 

1 

Pressey  presents  the  concept  of  an  "emotional  age" 
which  might  eventually  take  its  place  alongside  of  the  mental 

1Sydney  and  Luella  Pressey,  "Development  of  the  Interest- 
Attitude  Tests,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  (February, 
1933),  17:9. 
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and  achievement  ages  in  the  study  of  the  individual.  Such  a 
concept  would  appear  to  fill  a definite  need  for  some  way  of 
expressing  an  individual's  emotional  development  and  might 
conceivably  be  of  importance  in  the  study  of  problem  children 
Thus  the  brilliant  12-year-old  boy  with  a mental  age  of  17 
and  an  achievement  age  of  20  but  an  "emotional  age"  of  9 | 
sometimes  appears  as  a source  of  trouble,  presumably  because 
such  uneven  development  has  led  to  maladjustment.  And  cer- 
tainly more  light  is  shed  on  the  leadership  of  a 10-year-old 
girl  with  a mental  age  of  10  \ and  an  achievement  age  of  9, 
if  one  finds  she  has  an  "emotional  age"  of  15. 

Reliability  and  Validity 

A very  high  coefficient  of  .99  for  151  sixth-grade  girls 
was  found  by  correlating  half  of  the  examination  with  the 
other  half.  Individual  test  coefficients  were  Test  1--.96, 
Test  2--. 96,  Test  5--. 91,  and  Test  4--. 91. 

The  writers  admit  that  the  validity  of  the  test  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate,  though  they  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  median  score  varies  noticeably  with  chronological 
maturity.  The  girls'  median  score  drops  from  155  to  15  be- 
tween the  age  of  11  and  18.  Correspondingly  the  boys'  median 
score  drops  from  155  to  22  for  the  same  age  range. 

Teacher  ratings  of  pupil's  estimated  emotional  age  cor- 
related with  the  Pressey  test  in  one  case  with  a coefficient 
of  .72,  in  another  with  .67,  and  in  the  third  with  .58. 
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These  would  suggest  that  the  test  has  some  validity. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY 

A Profile  of  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment 
Devised  by  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  Willis  W.  Clark,  and  Ernest  W. 
Tiegs 

Purpose  of  the  Test 

The  California  Test  of  Personality  has  been  designed  as 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which  a pupil  is 
adjusting  to  the  problems  and  situations  which  confront  him. 
It  is  chiefly  an  implement  through  which  the  more  intangible 
elements  of  the  total  complex  patterns  of  emotion,  thought, 
and  feeling  can  be  studied.  These  factors  so  vital  to  an 
understanding  of  the  total  picture  of  an  individual  are  not 
disclosed  in  the  widely  used  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests . 

Nature  of  the  Test 


Section  I indicates  how  the  pupil  feels  and  thinks 
about  himself,  his  self-reliance,  his  estimate  of  his 
own  worth,  his  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  his  feel- 
ing of  belonging.  In  this  section  the  pupil  also  re- 
veals certain  withdrawing  tendencies  which  he  may  pos- 
sess. Section  II  consists  of  social  adjustment  com- 
ponents. It  shows  how  the  pupil  functions  as  a social 
being,  his  knowledge  of  social  standards,  his  social 
skills,  his  freedom  from  anti-social  tendencies  and 
his  family,  school  and  community  relationships . 1 

Each  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  test,  the  Self 

Adjustment  and  the  Social  Adjustment,  has  six  subdivisions 

containing  twelve  questions  each,  thus  making  a total  of  144 


Manual  of  instructions,  p.  2. 
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for  the  complete  test.  The  examinee  has  merely  to  encircle 
the  YES  or  NO  following  the  question.  Forty-five  minutes  is 
usually  adequate  time  in  which  to  complete  the  test. 

Scoring 

With  an  answer  key,  the  correct  responses  for  each  sub- 
test are  found  and  are  recorded  at  the  bottom  of  each  column. 
These  are  transferred  to  the  pupil  profile  chart  appearing  on 
the  front  of  the  test.  The  totals  for  the  subtests  of  each 
section  are  found.  To  be  of  any  value  each  test  must  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  percentile  rank.  A table  of  per- 
centile norms  is  given  on  page  7 of  the  manual.  For  instance, 
if  a person  receives  a score  of  6 on  the  test  for  self  re- 
liance (six  correct  responses  out  of  a possible  twelve),  his 
corresponding  percentile  rank  would  be  35,  meaning  that  he 
surpasses  about  35  per  cent  and  is  surpassed  by  65  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  on  whom  the  percentile  norms  are  based. 

The  percentile  rank  of  each  test  is  indicated  by  a small 
x on  the  chart  and  is  connected  by  lines  thus  producing  a 
profile  graph  of  the  student.  Scores  in  the  lower  percentiles 
of  a component  might  indicate  maladjustment  in  that  area. 
General  maladjustment  would  tend  to  produce  a chart  centering 
around  the  left-hand  side.  High  scores  mean  favorable  scores 
as  contrasted  to  the  Pressey  system  of  scoring. 
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Norms 


The  percentile  norms  provided,  for  use  with  this  test 

were  obtained  from  the  responses  of  over  1,000  children  in 

grades  four  to  eight  in  twelve  schools  in  and  close  to  Los 

Angeles,  California.  There  are  no  separate  norms  for  boys 

or  girls  since  the  authors  believe  "the  same  standards  of  ad- 

*| 

justment  for  boys  and  girls  is  a defensible  ideal." 
Reliability  and  Validity 

The  following  correlations  were  obtained  on  334  cases 
using  the  split-halves  method  corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown 
formula: 


Total  Adjustment 

Sec. I Self  Adjustment.... 
Sec. II  Social  Adjustment. 


r 

S.D.dist . 

P.E.est 

score 

score 

933 

15.2 

3.7 

888 

9.9 

3.1 

867 

7.6 

2.6 

The  correlation  between  Section  I and  Section  II  is  .66  and 


the  reliability  of  the  component  tests  varies  from  .60  to 
.80. 


1 


Manual  of  instructions. 


p.  14 . 
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PRESSEY  INTEREST-ATTITUDE  TESTS 
Copyright  1933  by  The  Psychological  Corporation 
* 522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Name Age Grade  or  Class— Sex. 


School Place - Date 

TEST  I 

Directions : Below  is  a list  of  things  which  some  people  think  are  wrong — that  some 
people  think  a person  ought  not  to  do  or  is  to  be  blamed  for.  Place  a cross  (X)  on  the 
dotted  line  in  front  of  everything  YOU  think  is  wrong.  Place  two  crosses  (XX)  in  front 
of  everything  which  you  think  is  VERY  WRONG— that  a person  is  very  much  to  be 
blamed  for.  You  may  mark  as  many  or  as  few  words  as  you  wish.  But  be  sure  to  mark 
everything  which  you  think  is  wrong — that  a person  is  to  be  blamed  for. 


1 

accidents 

31 

aristocrat 

61 

being  stubborn 

2 

....fighting 

32 

day-dreaming 

62 

broker 

3 

ignorance 

33 

freak 

63 

dispute 

4. 

....talking  back 

34 

kidding 

64 

playing  cards 

5 

....crying 

35 

poker 

65 

divorce 

6 

...pride 

36 

screaming 

66 

being  clumsy 

7 

....speeding 

37 

tobacco 

67 

fear 

8 

...reading  novels 

38 

bashfulness 

68 

being  dull 

9 

....sadness 

39 

disagreement 

69 

punishment 

10 

....atheist 

40 

being  conceited 

70 

immodesty 

11  

spitting 

41 

fussiness 

71 

vomiting 

12 

...being  stupid 

42 

kissing 

72 

playing  hookey 

13 

...teasing  people 

43 

pool  rooms 

73 

suspicion 

14 

having  a 

44 

secrets 

74 

carrying- 

15  

16  

temper 

...smoking 

...insanity 

45  

46  

pawning 

jewelry 
tomboys 

75  

76  

a revolver 

slickness 

being  queer 

17. anger 

18  —..spending  money- 

19  shooting  craps 

20  -...bribery 


47. betting 

48 disappointment 

49. gang 

50 being  fanatic 


77  quarreling 

78  shouting 

79  using  slang 

80  lawlessness 


21  flirting 

22  peddling 

23  speculation 

24  petting 

25  arguing 

26  going  to  dances 

27  forgetfulness 

"^Z8 —joking 

29 scolding 

30. being  a cad 


WHEN  YOU 


51  mortgage 

52  prison 

53  using  lipstick 

54  outcast 

55  .being  shabby 

56  strike 

57  toughness 

58  being  sporty 

59  noisiness 

60  bullying 


FINISHED  THIS  PAGE, 


81  borrowing 

82  hesitation 

83  yelling 

84  giggling 

85  war 

86  grumbling 

87  haste 

88  slowness 

89— being  a snob 

90 —.yellowness 

GO  ON  TO  TEST  II. 


TEST  II 


Directions:  Below  is  a list  of  things  that  people  often  worry  about,  or  feel  fearful  or. 
anxious  about.  Place  a cross  (X)  on  the  dotted  line  in  front  of  everything  about  which 
YOU  worry,  or  feel  fearful  or  anxious.  Put  two  crosses  (XX)  in  front  of  everything 
about  which  you  worry  VERY  MUCH  . . . about  which  you  feel  VERY  fearful  or 
anxious.  You  may  mark  as  many  or  as  few  words  as  you  wish.  But  be  sure  to  mark 
everything  about  which  you  worry  or  feel  fearful  or  anxious. 


1  suffering 

2  helplessness 

3  .collision 

4._ detective 

5  murder 

6  nervousness 

7  forgetfulness 

8  poison 

9  fainting 

10  ability 

11  accidents 

12  smothering 

13  cheating 

14  giggling 

15  choking 

16  injury 

17  meanness 

18  whisperings 

19  pain 

20  appearance 

21  teasing 

22  skeleton 

23  nightmares 

24  secrets 

25  hold-ups 

26  trembling 

27  knives 

28  dogs 

29  rackets 

30  cash 


31  roughness 

32  fire 

33  fights 

34  grave 

35  suffocating 

36  lightning 

37  worry 

38  tuberculosis 

39  movies 

40  clothes 

41  orphan 

42  enemies 

43  death 

44  crimes 

45  being  hurt 

46  storms 

47  hardships 

48  burglars 

49  wickedness 

50  examinations 

51  gun 

52  being  afraid 

53  coffin 

54  dizziness 

55  twitching 

56  being  unlucky 

57  floods 

58  homeliness 

59  germs 

60  family 


61  craziness 

62  danger 

63  .crying 

64  stammering 

65  headache 

66  medicine 

67  jail 

68  cats 

69  dreams 

70  money 

71  temper 

72  sins 

73  ache 

74  disease 

75  feebleness 

76  flames 

77  trouble 

78  thieves 

79  smoking 

80  morals 

81  dying 

82  falling 

83  cyclones 

84  funeral 

85  robbers 

86  sickness 

87  operation 

88  wrecks 

89  self-consciousness 

90  work 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  THIS  PAGE,  GO  ON  TO  TEST  III. 


TEST  III 


Directions : Below  is  a list  of  things  that  people  often  like  or  are  interested  in.  Place  a 
"t ross  (X)  on  the  dotted  line  in  front  of  everything  which  YOU  like  or  in  which  YOU 
are  interested.  Place  two  crosses  (XX)  in  front  of  everything  in  which  you  are  VERY 
MUCH  interested  . . . which  you  like  VERY  MUCH.  You  may  mark  as  many  or  as 
few  words  as  you  wish.  But  be  sure  to  mark  everything  which  you  like  or  in  which  you 
are  interested. 


1  artist 

2  drawing 

3  cartoonist 

4  movie  star 

5  engineers 

6  comedies 

7  riding 

horseback 

8  soldiers 

9  typewriting 

10  carnival 

11  actors 

12  clothes 

13  business  men 

14  crowds 

15  beaches 

16  clubs 

17  college 

18  magazines 

19  fiction 

20  daydreaming 

21  fishing 

22  gym  work 

23  joyriding 

24  ice-cream  man 

25  soda  clerk 

26  rancher 

27  circus 

28  bicycling 

29  baseball 

30  animal  trainer 


61  dress 

62  reading 

63  children 

64  professors 

65  science 

66  studying 

67  social  affairs 

68  coffee 

69  cards 

70  waltzes 

71  cowboy 

72  history  stories 

73  picture  puzzles 

74  parties 

75  education 

76  kindergarten 

teacher 

77  scrap  books 

78  story  writing 

79  tap  dancing 

80  Red  Cross  work 

81  Sunday  School 

82  candy 

83  swinging 

84  geography 

games 

85  acrobats 

86  mountains 

87  scouting 

88  shooting 

89  whistling 

90  wireless 

operator 


31  card  parties 

32  dancing 

33  doctors 

34  fashions 

35  leaders 

36  photography 

37  poker 

38  society 

39  university 

40  auto  driving 

41  chewing  gum 

42  clerking 

43  sailors 

44  medals 

45  dominoes 

46  exploring 

47  forest  ranger 

48  hunting 

49  locomotive 

engineer 

50  machinist 

51  collecting 

stamps 

52  art  galleries 

53  prizes 

54  baseball  player 

55  roller  skating 

56  fairy  stories 

57  church 

58  cooking 

59  fancy  dancing 

60  jackstones 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  THIS  PAGE,  GO  ON  TO  TEST  IV. 


TEST  IV 


Directions:  Below  is  a list  of  words  that  describe  people.  You  are  to  place  a cross  (X) 
on  the  dotted  line  in  front  of  each  word  that  describes  the  kind  of  person  whom  YOU" 
like  or  admire.  Place  two  crosses  (XX)  in  front  of  those  words  that  describe  the  kinds 
of  people  whom  you  like  or  admire  VERY  MUCH.  You  may  mark  as  many  or  as  few 
words  as  you  wish.  But  be  sure  to  mark  all  the  words  that  describe  the  kinds  of  people 
whom  you  like  or  admire. 


1  alert 

2  .courageous 

3  talented 

4  .cooperative 

5  progressive 

6  reliable 

7  .capable 

8  discreet 

9  efficient 

10  moral 

11  generous 

12  lovely 

13  pleasant 

14  graceful 

15  daring 

16  fashionable 

17  patient 

18  wide-awake 

19  husky 

20  lively 

21  .conscientious 

22  competent 

23  having 

initiative 

24  optimistic 

25  broad-minded 

26  unbiased 

27. sociable 

28  charitable 

29  dependable 

30  distinguished 


31  easy-going 

32  expert 

33  brave 

34  able 

35  inventive 

36  quick 

37  wealthy 

38  well-dressed 

39  loving 

40.. keen 

41  impartial 

42  hospitable 

43  persistent 

44  amiable 

45  respectable 

46  resourceful 

47  diligent 

48  cultural 

49  well-informed 

50  sincere 

51  careful 

52  peppy 

53  brisk 

54  innocent 

55  good-looking 

56  gay 

57  firm 

58  peaceful 

59  rich 

60  up-to-date 


61  democratic 

62  economical 

63  original 

64  intellectual 

65  liberal 

66  precise 

67  humorous 

68  unassuming 

69  witty 

70  convincing 

71  busy 

72  joyful 

73  kind 

74  quiet 

75  sharp 

76. handsome 

77  gentle 

78  hopeful 

79  funny 

80  fair 

81  ambitious 

82  benevolent 

83  punctual 

84  sympathetic 

85  enthusiastic 

86  impressive 

87  reserved 

88  tolerant 

89  law-abiding 

90  accommodating 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  THIS  PAGE,  HOLD  UP  YOUR  HAND  SO 
THAT  THE  EXAMINER  MAY  KNOW  YOU  ARE  THROUGH. 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Elementary  Series 
Grades  4-9 


CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY-ELEMENTARY,  FORM  A 

A PROFILE  OF  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
Devised  by  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  Ernest  W.  Tiegs,  and  Willis  W.  Clark 

Name Grade Sex:  Boy-Girl 

School Age Birthday 

Teacher Date 


COMPONENTS 

1.  Self  Adjustment  . . . 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PUPILS 


After  each  of  the  following  questions,  make 
a circle  around  the  YES  or  NO. 

For  example,  if  you  have  a dog  at  home 
make  a circle  around  the  YES.  Do  the  other 
one  the  same  way. 

A.  Do  you  have  a dog  at  home?  YES  NO 

B.  Can  you  ride  a bicycle?  YES  NO 


On  the  next  pages  are  more  questions. 

The  answers  are  not  right  or  wrong,  but 
show  what  you  think,  how  you  feel,  or  what 
you  do  about  things. 

Go  right  on  from  one  page  to  another  until 
you  have  finished  all  of  them. 
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SECTION  1 A 


SECTION  1 B 


1.  Would  you  rather  plan  your 
own  work  than  to  have  some 

one  else  plan  it  for  you?  YES  NO 

2.  Do  you  usually  apologize  when 

you  are  wrong?  YES  NO 

3.  When  you  have  some  free  time, 
do  you  usually  ask  your  par- 
ents or  teachers  what  to  do?  YES  NO 

4.  When  someone  tries  to  cheat 
you,  do  you  usually  try  to  stop 

him?  YES  NO 

5.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  recite  or 

talk  in  class?  YES  NO 

6.  Do  you  like  to  meet  new  people 

or  introduce  them  to  others?  YES  NO 

7.  Do  you  usually  go  to  bed  on 
time,  even  when  you  wish  to 

stay  up?  YES  NO 

8.  Is  it  hard  to  do  your  work 

when  someone  blames  you  for 
something?  YES  NO 

9.  Do  you  usually  eat  food  that 
is  good  for  you,  even  if  you  do 

not  like  it?  YES  NO 

10.  Do  your  parents  or  teachers 
usually  need  to  tell  you  to  do 

your  work?  YES  NO 

1 1 . Do  you  get  excited  when  things 

go  wrong?  YES  NO 

12.  Do  you  usually  keep  at  your 

work  until  it  is  done?  YES  NO 


13.  Do  your  friends  generally  think 

that  your  ideas  are  good?  YES  NO 

14.  Do  most  of  ypur  friends  and 
classmates  think  you  are  bright?  YES  NO 

15.  Are  your  friends  and  classmates 
usually  interested  in  the  things 

you  do?  YES  NO 

16.  Do  you  wish  that  your  father 

(or  mother)  had  a better  job?  YES  NO 

17.  Do  your  classmates  seem  to 

think  that  you  are  not  a good 
friend?  YES  NO 


18.  Do  your  friends  and  classmates 

often  want  to  help  you?  YES  NO 

19.  Are  you  sometimes  cheated 

when  you  trade  things?  YES  NO 

20.  Do  your  classmates  and  friends 
usually  feel  that  they  know 

more  than  you  do?  YES  NO 

21.  Do  your  folks  seem  to  think 

that  you  are  doing  well?  YES  NO 

22.  Can  you  do  most  of  the  things 

you  try?  YES  NO 

23.  Do  people  often  think  that  you 

cannot  do  things  very  well?  YES  NO 

24.  Do  people  often  do  nice  things 

for  you?  YES  NO 
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Score  Section  1 A 


Score  Section  1 B 


SECTION  1 C 


SECTION  1 D 


25.  May  you  usually  choose  your 

own  friends?  YES  NO 


26.  Are  you  allowed  enough  time  to 

play?  YES  NO 

27.  Do  others  usually  decide  to 

which  parties  you  may  go?  YES  NO 

28.  May  you  usually  bring  your 
friends  home  when  you  want 

to?  YES  NO 


29.  May  you  usually  do  what  you 

want  to  during  your  spare  time?  YES  NO 

30.  Do  you  have  a chance  to  see 

many  new  things?  YES  NO 

31.  Do  your  folks  often  stop  you 

from  going  around  with  your 
friends?  YES  NO 


32.  Are  you  allowed  to  do  most  of 

of  the  things  you  want  to?  YES  NO 

33.  Are  you  given  some  spending 

money?  YES  NO 

34.  Do  your  folks  stop  you  from 

taking  short  walks  with  your 
friends?  YES  NO 

35.  Are  you  punished  for  lots  of 

little  things?  YES  NO 

36.  Do  you  feel  that  your  folks 

boss  you  too  much?  YES  NO 


Score  Section  ? C. 


37. 

Do  pets  and  animals  make 

friends  with  you  easily? 

YES 

NO 

38. 

Are  you  proud  of  your  school? 

YES 

NO 

39. 

Do  your  classmates  think  you 

cannot  do  well  in  school? 

YES 

NO 

40. 

Are  you  as  well  and  strong  as 

most  boys  and  girls? 

YES 

NO 

41. 

Are  your  cousins,  aunts,  uncles, 

or  grandparents  as  nice  as  those 

of  most  of  your  friends? 

YES 

NO 

42. 

Are  the  members  of  your  family 

usually  good  to  you? 

YES 

NO 

43. 

Do  you  often  think  that  no- 

body likes  you? 

YES 

NO 

44. 

Do  you  feel  that  most  of  your 

classmates  are  glad  that  you  are 

a member  of  the  class? 

YES 

NO 

45. 

Do  you  have  just  a few  friends? 

YES 

NO 

46. 

Do  you  often  wish  you  had 

some  other  parents? 

YES 

NO 

47. 

Are  you  sorry  you  live  in  the 

place  you  do? 

YES 

NO 

48. 

Do  your  friends  have  better 

times  at  home  than  you  do? 

YES 

NO 

Score  Section  1 D. 
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SECTION  1 E 


SECTION  1 F 


49.  Have  people  often  been  so  un- 
fair that  you  gave  up?  YES  NO 

50.  Do  you  often  think  of  many 

things  that  are  dangerous?  YES  NO 

51.  Do  you  often  meet  people  who 
are  so  mean  that  you  hate 

them?  YES  NO 

52.  Do  you  often  think  about  such 

things  as  failing  in  your  studies, 
losing  money,  losing  your  par- 
ents, or  dying?  YES  NO 

53.  Do  your  friends  or  your  work 

often  make  you  worry?  YES  NO 

54.  Is  your  work  often  so  hard  that 

you  stop  trying?  YES  NO 

55.  Are  people  often  so  unkind  or 
unfair  that  it  makes  you  feel 

bad?  YES  NO 

56.  Do  your  friends  or  classmates 
often  say  or  do  things  that  hurt 

your  feelings?  YES  NO 

57.  Do  people  often  try  to  cheat 

you  or  do  mean  things  to  you?  YES  NO 

58.  Are  you  often  with  people  who 
have  so  little  interest  in  you 

that  you  feel  lonesome?  YES  NO 

59.  Are  your  studies  or  your  life  so 
dull  that  you  often  think  about 

many  other  things?  YES  NO 

60.  Are  people  often  mean  or  unfair 

to  you?  YES  NO 


61.  Do  you  often  have  sneezing 

spells?  YES  NO 


62.  Do  you  often  have  bad  dreams?  YES  NO 


63.  Do  you  bite  your  fingernails 

often?  YES  NO 


64.  Does  it  usually  take  you  a long 

time  to  go  to  sleep  at  night?  YES  NO 


65.  Does  your  head  ache  often?  YES  NO 


66.  Do  you  often  find  you  are  not 


hungry  at  meal  time?  YES  NO 

67.  Do  you  take  cold  easily?  YES  NO 

68.  Do  you  often  feel  tired  in  the 

forenoon?  YES  NO 

69.  Do  you  often  tap  with  your 

fingers  on  a table  or  desk?  YES  NO 

70.  Do  you  often  feel  sick  at  your 

stomach?  YES  NO 


71.  Do  you  often  have  dizzy  spells?  YES  NO 

72.  Do  your  eyes  hurt  you  often?  YES  NO 


Score  Section  1 E 


Score  Section  1 F 


SECTION  2 A 


SECTION  2 B 


73.  When  people  get  sick  or  are  in 
trouble,  is  it  usually  their  own 

fault?  YES  NO 

74.  Is  it  all  right  to  disobey  teach- 
ers if  you  think  they  are  not  fair 

to  you?  YES  NO 

75.  Should  only  the  older  boys  and 
girls  be  nice  and  friendly  to 

new  people?  YES  NO 

76.  Is  it  all  right  to  take  things 

you  need-  if  you  have  no  money?  YES  NO 

77.  Is  it  necessary  to  thank  those 

who  have  helped  you?  YES  NO 

78.  Do  children  need  to  obey  their 
fathers  or  mothers  even  when 

their  friends  tell  them  not  to?  YES  NO 

79.  If  a person  finds  something, 
does  he  have  a right  to  keep  it 

or  sell  it?  YES  NO 

80.  Is  it  all  right  to  make  fun  of 

boys  and  girls  who  do  not  be- 
lieve what  you  do?  YES  NO 

81.  Should  children  obey  signs  that 

tell  them  to  stay  off  of  other 
peoples’  grounds?  YES  NO 

82.  Should  children  be  nice  to  peo- 
ple they  don’t  like?  YES  NO 

83.  Is  it  all  right  for  children  to  cry 
or  whine  when  their  parents 

keep  them  home  from  a show?  YES  NO 

84.  Is  it  all  right  to  cheat  in  a game 

when  the  umpire  is  not  look- 
ing? YES  NO 


85.  Do  you  like  to  speak  or  sing 

before  other  people?  YES  NO 

86.  When  people  make  you  angry 

do  you  usually  keep  it  to  your- 
self? YES  NO 

87.  Do  you  help  new  pupils  to  talk 

to  other  children?  YES  NO 

88.  Does  it  make  you  feel  angry 

when  you  lose  in  games  at 
parties?  YES  NO 

89.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple as  soon  as  you  meet  them?  YES  NO 

90.  Do  you  usually  help  other  boys 

and  girls  to  have  a good  time?  YES  NO 


91.  Do  you  usually  act  friendly  to 

people  you  do  not  like?  YES  NO 

92.  Do  you  often  change  your  plans 

in  order  to  help  people?  YES  NO 

93.  Do  you  usually  forget  the  names 

of  people  you  meet?  YES  NO 

94.  Do  you  often  say  nice  things  to 

people  when  they  do  well?  YES  NO 

95.  Do  you  try  games  at  parties 

even  if  you  haven’t  played  them 
before?  YES  NO 

96.  Do  you  talk  to  new  children  at  ^ - 

school?  YES  NO 
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Score  Section  2 A 


Score  Section  2 B 


SECTION  2 C 


SECTION  2 D 


97.  Do  people  often  ask  you  to  do 
such  hard  or  foolish  things  that 

you  won’t  do  them?  YES  NO 

98.  Are  the  tests  at  school  often  so 
hard  or  unfair  that  it  is  all  right 

to  cheat?  YES  NO 


99.  Do  you  often  make  friends  or 
classmates  do  things  they  don’t 
want  to?  YES  NO 


100.  Are  things  sometimes  so  bad  at 

school  that  you  stay  away?  YES  NO 

101.  Do  people  often  act  so  badly 
that  you  have  to  be  mean  or 
nasty  to  them? 


YES  NO 


102.  Do  you  often  have  to  make  a 

“fuss”  or  “act  up”  to  get  your 
rights?  ‘ ‘ YES  NO 

103.  Is  anyone  at  school  so  mean 

that  you  tear,  or  cut,  or  break 
things?  YES  NO 

104.  'Is  it  hard  to  make  people  re- 

member how  well  you  can  do 
things?  YES  NO 

105.  Is  someone  at  home  so  mean 

that  you  often  have  to  quarrel?  YES  NO 

106.  Do  you  sometimes  need  some- 
thing so  badly  that  it  is  all  right 

to  take  it?  YES  NO 

107.  Do  classmates  often  quarrel 

with  you?  YES  NO 

108.  Do  you  like  to  scare  or  push 

smaller  boys  and  girls?  YES  NO 


Score  Section  2 C. 


109.  Do  you  have  a hard  time  be- 
cause it  seems  that  your  folks 
hardly  ever  have  enough  money?  YES  NO 


110.  Do  your  folks  seem  to  think 
that  you  are  just  as  good  as 
they  are?  YES 


NO 


111.  Are  you  unhappy  because  your 
folks  do  not  care  about  the 

things  you  like?  YES  NO 

112.  When  your  folks  make  you 
mind  are  they  usually  nice  to 

you  about  it?  YES  NO 

113.  Do  your  folks  often  claim  that 
you  are  not  as  nice  to  them  as 

you  should  be?  YES  NO 

114.  Do  you  like  both  of  your  par- 
ents about  the  same?  YES  NO 

115.  Does  someone  at  home  pick  on 

you  much  of  the  time?  YES  NO 

116.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  your 
folks  at  home  often  treat  you 

mean?  YES  NO 

117.  Do  you  try  to  keep  boys  and 

girls  away  from  your  home  be- 
cause it  isn’t  as  nice  as  theirs?  YES  NO 


118.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  like  run- 
ning away  from  home? 

119.  Do  you  feel  that  no  one  at  home 
loves  you  ? 

120.  Have  you  often  felt  that  your 
folks  thought  you  would  not 
amount  to  anything? 


Score  Section  2 D 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 
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SECTION  2 E 


SECTION  2 F 


121.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys 

and  girls  like  you  as  well  as  they 
should?  YES  NO 

122.  Do  you  think  that  the  children 
would  be  happier  if  the  teacher 

were  not  so  strict?  YES  NO 

123.  Is  it  fun  to  do  nice  things  for 
some  of  the  other  boys  and 

girls?  YES  NO 

124.  Is  school  work  so  hard  that  you 

are  afraid  you  will  fail?  YES  NO 

125.  Do  many  of  the  children  get 
along  with  the  teacher  much 

better  than  you  do?  YES  NO 

126.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  some  of 

the  teachers  have  it  in  for 
pupils?  YES  NO 

127.  Do  your  schoolmates  seem  to 
think  that  you  are  nice  to 

them?  YES  NO 

128.  Would  you  like  to  stay  home 
from  school  a lot  if  it  were  right 

to  do  so?  YES  NO 

129.  Are  most  of  the  boys  and  girls 
at  school  so  bad  that  you  try  to 

stay  away  from  them?  YES  NO 

130.  Do  your  classmates  choose  you 
as  often  as  they  should  when 

they  play  games?  YES  NO 

131.  Do  many  of  the  other  boys  or 
girls  claim  that  they  play  games 

fairer  than  you  do?  YES  NO 

132.  Do  the  boys  and  girls  usually 

treat  you  nice  at  school?  YES  NO 


Score  Section  2 E. 


133.  Do  you  visit  many  of  the  inter- 
esting places  near  where  you 

live?  YES  NO 

134.  Do  you  sometimes  do  things 
to  make  the  place  in  which  you 

live  look  nicer?  YES  NO 

135.  Do  you  think  there  are  too  few 
interesting  places  near  your 

home?  YES  NO 

136.  Do  you  ever  help  clean  up  things 

near  your  home?  YES  NO 

137.  Do  you  take  good  care  of  your 

own  pets  or  help  with  other 
people’s  pets?  YES  NO 

138.  Do  you  sometimes  help  other 

people?  YES  NO 

139.  Do  you  try  to  get  your  friends 

to  obey  the  laws?  YES  NO 

140.  Do  you  help  children  keep  away 
from  places  where  they  might 

get  sick?  YES  NO 

141.  Do  you  usually  try  to  be  nice  to 
people  who  are  not  the  same 

color  or  race  as  you  are?  YES  NO 

142.  Is  it  all  right  to  do  what  you 

please  if  the  police  are  not 
around  ? YES  NO 

143.  Does  it  make  you  glad  to  see 
the  people  around  your  house 

get  along  fine?  YES  NO 

144.  Do  you  dislike  many  of  the 

people  who  live  near  your  home?  YES  NO 


Score  Section  2 F. 
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